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Introduction 



History of the Problem 



Attrition , The number of students who withdraw from the colleges 
of the nation without graduation has become an issue of wide-spread 
concern. Discussions of the problem tend to emphasize the implications 
for society, for the student, or for institutions of higher education. 
Society needs citizens prepared to consider the complex issues of modern 
professional and technical personnel able to contribute to a 
scientific age. The student with potential must have this educational 
background for his future achievement. Further, the colleges lose much 
of their effectiveness when attrition forces over-attention to admissions 
and to orientation of beginning students. The implications of attrition 
from colleges Involve issues of major significance in all of these areas. 



The concern about withdrawal from college is a part of the broader 
problem of "dropout" from schools at all levels, from the elementary 
school to the graduate or professional school. The causes of withdrawal 
all levels and the effects for the individual and for society are re- 
lated, but the differences between drop from elementary or secondary 
school in contrast with withdrawal from colleges are substantial. 



One of the striking differences between drop at lower and at higher 
levels is in the decision itself. School attendance at lower levels is 
assumed in the nation. It is an Integral part of community life which 
has been written into the law. Public taxation supports the school sys- 
tem, and the home is involved only in minor additional expense. Even 
more significant in reference to college attrition is the fact that most 
students attend school through legal age without involving him or his 

home in any real decision. This may continue through junior college in 
some areas • 



The college student who attends Institutions like those cooperating 
in the Tri-College Study is in school as a result of significant individ- 
ual and home decisions. He must plan, often long in advance of his 
attendance, with transcripts, application blanks, and recommendations. 

He frequently leaves the home community and rejects opportunity for 
immediate employment. He involves himself and his family in heavy ex- 
pense, both in cash outlay and in the forfeiture of current income. 

Social pressures may strongly encourage college attendance by youth of 
some socio-economic groups, but the expectation has no legal base or any 
assumption of universality. The minimum level of commitment required 
for attendance at college is far above the level typically required in 
American society for attendance at elementary or secondary school. 

Ae student who withdraws from the liberal arts college renounces 
a decision which had required careful consideration and substantial 
levels of personal and economic commitment. The student, approaching 
maturity, engaged himself in an enterprise that promised enough signi- 
ficance to justify major involvement of time and money. Withdrawal from 

college represents the basic review or the renunciation of a decision of 
moment. 






Iti'i rate of attrition is, nevertheless, high. One-fourth of the 
beginning studunts withdraw within a year, and fewer than half graduate 

within the period of four years. An extensive literature deals with 
this problem. 



Studies of Attrition fro m Colleges , The general topiu of attrition 
from colleges involves so many facets that much of the literature of 
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studies f for example, have focused on the selection of applicants for 
admission to college, and these studies have obvious relationship to 
the question, of withdrawals. All of the studies of the academic suc- 
cess or failure of young people in college are dealing with areas closely 
allied to the question of attrition. Discussion of effective teaching, 
of peer group influences, of emotional and social problems of adolescents, 
of the undergraduate curriculum, of college climate, offer to make contri- 
butions to the understanding of the withdrawal of students from college. 
Other studies deal directly with attrition— the extent of the problem, 
explanations, and proposed solutions. 




Some studies have included the calculation of the rate of attrition. 
While exact figures are not easy to gather, Summerskill (12) has re- 
viewed some 35 studies which reported these facts from hundreds of insti- 
tutions over a period of 40 years. He reports from this work that the 
attrition rate has been quite constant for 40 years, that only 40 per 
cent of entering students graduate within the normal four— year term, 
that some 20 per cent complete their studies later, sometimes much later. 
The figure of 60 per cent of entering students who ultimately graduate 
may be accepted as the best estimate available today. 

Iffert (4) gives a similar figure and adds a breakdown by college 
year. By the close of the first registration period, more than ten 
per cent of entering students have withdrawn, and, by the close of the 
first year, more than 27 per cent have withdrawn. By the close of the 
second year, an additional 15 per cent have withdrawn. Others withdrew 
during the third and fourth year without graduation. Withdrawal began 
promptly in the first year and continued almost to the point of gradua- 
tion. Approximately half of those who did withdraw did so by the end 
of the first year of college work. 



I. 




Some reports would raise the figure of ultimate graduation. Jex 
and Merrill (5) concluded that 60 per cent of the dropouts will ulti- 
mately graduate, and Ford and Urban (2) propose that a more adequate 
figure is 75 per cent. This proposed amendment emphasizes the elusive 
transfers, evening school and summer school students, part-time students, 
combination courses, and mature graduates. It is difficult to trace 
such students over the years, and some may be lost to any follow-up. 



Many studies list the stated reasons for the withdrawal of students. 
A typical list includes the following: financial problems, academic 

difficulties, dissatisfaction with the curriculum, dissatisfaction with 
the instructors or with administrative policies, personal adjustment 
difficulty, personal or family problems, illness, marriage, an uncon- 
genial college climate. 
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The relation between levels of academic aptitude or inadequate 
skills of study and attrition have been explored. Low levels of ability 
or inefficient methods of reading and study have clearly contributed to 
the rate of withdrawal. Other studies show a significant number of able 
students among the drops* 

A number of less obvious observations have been made. One study 
reports ths.. those who change majors more frequentl y bcuu to pciSxo u i 
Studies of interviews on campus with those considering withdrawal have 
been reported a number of times, with the finding that a series of in- 
terviews on campus can reduce the number who withdraw. Students who 
receive grades below their level of expectation tend to withdraw* The 
college calendar, semester or quarter system, may be a factor in rate 
of withdrawal. Many similar facets of this question are reported in 
the literature. 
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i B A number of studies approach the problem from the point of view of 

I personality, of emotion, and of social adjustment. The Minnesota 

I Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the Minnesota Counseling Inven- 

1 tory are examples of instruments used in this area. An interesting 

finding has been made that men who withdraw are more irresponsible and 

■ non-conforming while women are more withdrawn and depressed. One stu- 

B dent of the field finds reason to assign emotional conflict as the 

cause of the withdrawal of more than half of the students. Clinical 
| studies in depth, guided by personality theories, have been undertaken 

B as an approach to the problem. 

B An early study by McNeeley (18) reviewed the dropouts of some 25 

I universities in 1931 and 1932. He related the topics of dropout and 

tisnsfcr and gave valuable Information about the rate of dropout dur ins 

g this period. 

Iffert’s study for the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
| tion and Welfare, Retention and Withdrawal of College Students . (4) is 

B one of the most important contributions. This was a questionnaire study 

of students who entered colleges and universities of various types in 
I the fall of 1950. Data from 149 institutions over the country were 

B gathered, and these institutions were representative in geographical 

region, type and size of institution, and type of student. Records 

■ were gathered several years after entrance concerning the rate of with- 

B drawal and of graduation. The study sample included more than 13,000 

students and more than 8,000 of these responded. 



An excellent survey of this total field is given by Summerskill in 
the volume The American College (12) • He reviews the evidence on the 
rate of attrition, offers an analysis of the factors associated with 
dropout, makes suggestions for future research, and gives a selected 
bibliography of almost 200 items. 



A recent article by Marsh (6) reviews the studies of the past 10 
years concerning dropout. A bibliography of more than 50 items, chiefly 
from this period, is presented. 
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New Factors and Unresolved Issues . The study of attrition faces 
the dilemma of time* Data usually are gathered for an experimental 
group at the time of admission to the college. The high school record 
and the freshman orientation program give information for such a study. 
Instruments particularly designed for the understanding of withdrawal 
may well be added for such a project. At least four years, however, 
are needed to identify those students who will drop before the comple- 
tion of the normal college term* A few more years are needed to identif 
the temporary withdrawal. Those destined to graduate later in life add 
special complications: first, they cannot be identified for a number 

of years; second, they live much of their lives without the advantages 
which graduation at a younger age might have brought* The contribution 
to society may be correspondingly limited. Many of these graduates may 
resemble the dropouts more closely than they do the normal-age graduates 
Nevertheless, account must be taken of them in the study of attrition. 



Follow-up information must be obtained from the student who has 
withdrawn* The mailing address and stud-ut response are difficulties 
after a few years* Further, the percentage of returns cn questionnaires 
or communications always leaves the question of the representativeness 
of the actual returns. Are there special factors which influence some 
not to cooperate? 



A study by Iffert (4) dealt with phases of this problem. His stu- 
dent sample was drawn from first time enrollments of 1950. They rated 
in 1953 or later their reasons for going to college in 1950. There are 
problems in asking the student at the time he enters college what his 
reasons may be. When the complication of time is added, asking one to 
report several years later the reasons he went to college, the diffi- 
culties multiply. Yet, Iffert^ technique is essential to the study of 
long-time results unless the research continues oyer a number of years. 

Additional difficulties appear in the area of definition. The 
categories of withdrawal are not rigid. One student in academic dif- 
ficulty fear 8 he may be dropped, or he may be advised to withdraw* 

Under these pressures, the student withdraws and may be classified as 
® voluntary withdrawal. A number of students who classify as voluntary 
drops probably "beat the gun" either in the academic or the disciplinary 
category. Yet such a student is often classified with the voluntary 
transfer whose achievements are significant. A similar ambiguity may 
reside in some disciplinary-academic dismissals* 

Temporary withdrawal involves complexities. It may represent 
immediate need for income for future education, or the recognition by 
a student of the futility of education at superficial level and the 
postponement of study to a time of more maturity. Military service may 
call some students, and many of these will return after their term of 
duty. 



The definition of higher education Involves some complication. A 
student may transfer to a type of training which is useful for him, 
outside the recognized field of the degree-granting institution. He 
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counts as a withdrawal from college, although he continues training in 
line with his goals. His program and prospects may vary significantly 
from more casual drops. 

Research in this field must come to terms with these unresolved 
Issues— the question of time, the specification of categories, the se- 
quence of years, the definition of educational persistence. 

The Tri-College Study 

Characteristics of th e Three Colleges . Colleges of the Tri-College 
Study are representative institutions of the Middle West: Hanover 

C °1 *f e °* Hanover » Indiana; MacMurray College of Jacksonville, Illinois: 
and Wittenberg University of Springfield, Ohio. These colleges have 
joined in a study of attrition. 

The institutions are liberal arts, church-related colleges. The 
students are, in large proportion, living in a residential college away 
from home. The cost of attending these institutions is within a fairly 
narrow range. The student bodies, as judged by various measures of the 
Tri-College Study, are similar in levels of ability and in attitudes 
toward their respective institutions. Two of the institutions have 
approximately 1,000 students in attendance, while the third has approx- 
imately double that number. A description of each institution follows, 

Hanover College is a coeducational liberal arts college located in 
Hanover, Indiana. Founded in 1827 as a church-related institution, it 
is governed by an independent board affiliated with and receiving support 
from the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. It is accredited by the 
North Central Association cf Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The enrollment is presently 1035 students, 544 men and 491 women, 
students attending Hanover come from 33 states and four foreign countries. 
Eighty-two per cent of the students come from the contiguous states of 
Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio; approximately 10 per cent have their homes 
in the eastern and New England states. 

The religious affiliation and background of the students who attend 
Hanover College is predominantly Protestant. Approximately 40 per cent 
come from Presbyterian homes, a figure which has been constant for many 
years. Between five and 10 per cent of the students identify themselves 

as Catholic or Jewish. Twenty- three different denominations or faiths 
are represented. 

Ninety-five per cent of the students live in college housing; the 
remaining five per cent are married or commuting students • Hanover 
has five Maternities and four sororities, all with national 
affiliation. In 1965-1966, 69 per cent of the men and 64 per cent of 
the women belonged to these organizations. 

In academic potential the students attending Hanover College are 
somewhat above the national average. A majority graduate in the top 20 
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per cent of their secondary school classes, and the average score on 
the CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test has been in the 550-600 range, in- 
creasing with each new incoming class. 

In 1962, Hanover College adopted a new curriculum and calendar, 
the "Hanover Plan.” The curriculum emphasizes acquaintance with non- 
western cultures and student responsibility for his own learning. A 
terminal five-week term in which student pursues one course encourages 
professors to take classes off-campus for enrichment of the learning 
experience. 







MacMurray College is a liberal arts college with an enrollment of 
more than 1,000 students. It became the Midwest's first coordinate in- 
stitution in 1955 with the establishment of the College for men, built 
alongside the College for women, founded in 1846. 

The College is located in Jacksonville, Illinois, a recognized 
educational center in the Middle West. MacMurray is affiliated with 
the Methodist Church and has been accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools since the first list 
was published in 1913. 



Some 30 religious denominations are generally represented on the 
campus with 30 per cent of the students being Methodists. Approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of the students are from the Midwest, and nearly 25 per 
cent are from states along the eastern seaboard. 



Academically, MacMurray* s student body is strong. Over half the 
students rank in the top fifth of their high school graduating class. 

The Ccllege Board medians for the entering freshman class in September, 
1965, were V 555} M 562. MacMurray students live on a 60-acre campus 
where over 98 per cent of the students are housed in residence halls. 

The educational alms of MacMurray are chartered in the MacMurray 
Plan, an academic structure which provides a core curriculum with 
special emphasis on the humanities. The curriculum is organized on 
the "four-four" plan to educate in depth as well as in breadth. The 
normal course load is four four-hour courses each semester. The 
College operates on a two-semester system, leaving summers free for 
work, study, or travel. 

Wittenberg University is located in Springfield, Ohio, on a rolling 
campus of 55 acres. Wittenberg College, the undergraduate division with 
which this study is concerned, had an enrollment, of 2,187 students for 
the first semester of 1965-1966. This enrollment consisted of 1,076 
men and 1,111 women. 

The University is a private, liberal arts institution, affiliated 
with the Lutheran Church in America. Wittenberg is accredited by the 
major state, regional, and national accrediting organizations. 

Thirty-six states and 18 countries are represented in the Witten- 
berg student body. Geographically, 70 per cent of the undergraduates 
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are from mldwestern states (approximately 50 per cent from Ohio), 26 
per cent from northeastern states, 2 per cent from southern states, 
and 1.2 per cent from foreign countries. 

Approximately 48 per cent of the undergraduate population is 
affiliated with various Lutheran churches. About four per cent list 
non-Christian or no church affiliation. The remaining 48 per cent list 
affiliation with other Christian denominations. 

Primarily a residential campus, most students are housed in univer- 
sity residence halls or in fraternity or sorority houses. Approximately 
60 per cent of both men and women are affiliated with social fraternities 
and sororities, a figure which has remained constant over many years. 

The student body of Wittenberg is very capable. Selected from the 
upper 20 per cent of their high school graduating (class, the freshman 
class entering in September, 1966, scored between 500 and 600 on the 
College Board SAT Verbal and Mathematics tests. 

As an experimental institution, Wittenberg University will initiate 
a revised liberal arts curriculum and calendar in September, 1966. All 
courses will be conducted on a term basis, whereby a student will take 
three courses in each of three terms during an academic year. Thirty- 
five courses will be required for a degree under this 3-3 Plan. The 
undergraduate college will offer only the Bachelor of Arts and the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees. 

The three colleges have also*been described by the results of the 
administration of the College and University Environment Scales, de- 
veloped by C. Robert Pace (10). Students tend to describe each of the 
colleges in similar terms. Reference to the percentile norms of this 
instrument places these colleges high in Community, rather high in 
Practicality, Propriety, and Scholarship, and fairly high in Awareness. 
Table 24 reports these results in terms cf percentiles. 

Other data show that these institutions have much in common, the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, returns from the Biographical Data 
Sheet, and the Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey. These facts have 
permitted, at appropriate points in the Tri-College Study, the consol- 
idation of scores from the three institutions in some of the tabulations. 

Rationale of the Study . The theory of the Tri-College Study begins 
with skepticism concerning the final instructiveness of the lists of 
"reasons for withdrawal." Many studies, including this one, have gathered 
such lists of reasons either at the time of withdrawal or later. The re- 
sults are reasonably consistent from one study to another. One may doubt 
the competence or willingness of some students to give a final explana- 
tion, but he cannot ignore what they report. This is doubtless one of the 
steps in an attempt to understand attrition. 

The skepticism is based upon a significant observation: almost all 

of the problems reported as reasons for withdrawal are shared by large 
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numbers of students who persist. 'The financial problem vhieh is given 
as the reason for withdrawal is endured by many students who persist in 
the traditional condition of student poverty. Academic difficulties 
which lead some to drop out prompt persisters to new effort. Perhaps 
such lists should be titled "Typical Problems of College Students." 

Nor is it clear that these problems come to the dropout in more 
desperate degree. Serious illness or critical financial problems bring 
withdrawal to some, and there is no reason to seek further for explana- 
tion in these cases. But explanation in most cases does not seem to 
reside in differences in the severity of the problem. 

The central question concerns the circumstances under which these 
stated reason# seem to influence some students to withdraw, while others 
who share the reasons persist without serious thought of withdrawal. 

The hypothesis of the study proposes that one of the chief differ- 
ences Is in the commitment of the student to higher education as the 
major opportunity of post-high- school years. Students with high levels 
of commitment may deal with many problems as they persist in their edu- 
cation, while those with low levels of commitment tend to find these 
problems adequate reasons for withdrawal. Efforts were made to identify 
levels of commitment. 

The theory further proposes that these levels of commitment of the 
student are related to the commitment of the home to higher education. 
While home commitment does not always bring student commitment, these 
home attitudes, in relation to student persistence or withdrawal seemed 
to merit investigation. 

As employed in this investigation, commitment is a concept defined 
by the responses made by students and parents to certain questions sub- 
mitted to them. 

Student records offer Important data. The high school rank, the 
tests of academic aptitude, the student age, the socio-economic back- 
ground are examples of significant items on the student record which 
correlate with various phases of college achievement. These records may 
be instructive about attrition, especially when multiple causation and 
the cumulative effects of various factors are recognized. Such data 
were gathered as an Important approach to the theory of the Tri-College 
Study. 



Post-withdrawal data promised to be informative. The statements 
of students and parents and information about the activities of the 
students after withdrawal were gathered to clarify some of the Issues. 

These approaches were designed to investigate the problem of 
attrition^, to test the hypothesis of commitment, and to contribute to 
the Identification of the attrition-prone student. 
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Methods Collection and Treatment of the Data 
Definition of Withdrawal Categorise 

Each withdrawing student was considered a voluntary withdrawal, 

& disciplinary dismissal, or an academic dismissal when, through the 
normal procedures of his college, he was so classified on the record* 

These are discrete categories on the record, but the sample of 
voluntary withdrawals is not pure. Some students withdraw voluntarily 
when their status becomes doubtful or when action by the college is 
threatened* This blurs the category, voluntary withdrawal. Academic 
and disciplinary dismissals may also be confused at times, where both 
problems may have been involved. However, the study classified the 
student according to the college reports. 

In the statistical procedures, four classifications were used: 
perslsters, transfers and returnees, "real" voluntary drops, and 
academic drops. Transfers and returnees have withdrawn but within 
the period of the study have continued college work. The ’’real” vol- 
untary drops have not continued their education. Academic drops are 
placed in a separate category in contrast with the voluntary drops. “ 
Disciplinary drops were studied but were not included in the statistical 
analyses, since the number was small. 

Student Populations 

The student populations of the three colleges are reported in 
Table 1. This table covers the two year period of the study, 1963- 
64 and 1964-65. 



TABLE 1 

Student Populations 



College A 



College B 



College C 



1963-64 1964-65 



Freshmen 


302 


380 


Sophomores 


235 


266 


Juniors 


172 


177 


Seniors 


182 


167 




891 


990 


Freshmen 


369 


398 


Sophomore 8 


260 


283 


Juniors 


137 


168 


Seniors 


168 


128 




934 


977 


Freshmen 


596 


723 


Sophomores 


539 


504 


Juniors 


417 


434 


Seniors 


381 


378 




1933 


2039 
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Student Withdrawals and Persisters 



The number of drops and persisters for 1963-64 and 1964-65 are 
reported In Table 2. This Is the experimental group of the study. 




The figures report the student population of the three colleges 
(Table 1). The experimental sample is slightly smaller. A few did 
not complete seme of the instruments g overseas students were not in- 
cluded because of the differences in background, language difficulties 
in the home, and the problems of communication; transfer -in students 
were not included since classifications were ambiguous and some data 
were not available. The elimination of these cases does not affect 

the representativeness of the sample which constituted the experimental 
group. 



Limitations of Time. The study has been limited in time* Some 
students were followed for two years, from September 1963 until October 
1965, others from -September 1964 to October 1965. Some students counted 
as persisters will doubtless withdraw after the final date for the in- 
clusion of data in the study. However, the critical period for dropout 
is the first college year, and all students were followed beyond the 
date of the beginning of the sophomore year. Those who began their work 
in the fall of 1963 were followed beyond the date of the beginning of 
the junior year. The crucial aspects of withdrawal from college seem 
to be reasonably represented in data covering these periods* 

Sources of Data 




.Pre-College Data. Data from the College Entrance Examination Board 
scores and high school rank were available from the pre-college period. 

— ^ College Instruments* In connection with the freshmen orienta- 
tion testing program, certain Instruments were administered as a part of 
the study* 



Biographical Data Sheet. The first of these instruments was the 
Biographical Data Sheet, developed for the study (Appendix! Exhibit 1), 
On the answer sheet the student reported his name, home address, occupa- 
tion of father and mother (if living). Plans for major work and for 
career were reported. 

The first section of this instrument Is biographical, including 
questions on age, size of home -community, questions about the high school 
and participation in activities, the father's and the mother's education, 
the student a relationship with them, religious preferences, distance of 
the coliege from home, work for pay during the academic year. 

In the second part of this instrument, direct questions concerning 
commitment are asked. These concern college Intentions, Including the 
length of the proposed period of study, plans for transfer, the time 
when the decision to go to college became clear. Adaptations of Iffert's 
Reasons for Going to College" const.itute the third part. These state- 
ments concern academic, occupational, personal, social, and traditional 
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reasons for college attendance* 
experimental group of 1964-65. 



This Information is available for the 



Opinion, Attitude, and Interest Survey. The 0A1S by Benno 6. 

Fricke (3) was used to measure characteristics not included in tests of 
academic aptitude. This instrument contains 396 statements to which the 
students respond True or False. Scores are obtained for 14 scales. 

Three of them are "response bias scales"; three are "academic scales"; 
three are "psychological adjustment scales"; five are "educational-vo- 
cational interest scales." 

The response bias scales include the following: the "Set for True 

scale" which measures a tendency to acquiesce to statements; the "In- 
frequent Response scale" which measures the tendency to give atypical 
responses; the "Social Undesirability scale" reflects answers which are 
frank and even self-deprecatory. 

The three academic promise scales include: the "Achiever Person- 

ality scale" which measures personality attributes associated with aca- 
demic success; the "Intellectual Quality scale" which measures attributes 
associated with an intellectual orientation; the "Creative Personality 
scale" which measures attributes associated with creative behavior. 

Three psychological adjustment scales include the following: the 

"Social Adjustment scale" measuring attributes associated with good 
interpersonal relationships; the "Emotional Adjustment scale" measuring 
attributes associated with feelings of security; the "Masculine Orien- 
tation scale" measuring attributes associated with psychological sex. 

There are five educational-vocational Interest scales: the "Business 

Interest scale," the "Humanities Interest scale," the "Social Science In- 
terest scale," the "Physical Science Interest scale," and the "Biological 
Science Interest scale." 

College Records . Data were accumulated from the early college re- 
cords of students. The grades were gathered in terms cf grade point 
average. The majors chosen by students as they entered college were 
listed when they had made a choice. The time of dropout was noted. 

This record was processed in terms cf four units: drops during the first 

semester, drops at the close of the first semester, drops during the 
second semester, and drops at the close of the second semester. 

Questionnaire to Parents of Freshman. A questionnaire was sent to 
the parents of all freshmen of the fall of 1964 5 approximately one week 
after the beginning of school. (Appendix: Exhibit 2). The questions 

were designed to explore parental attitudes toward higher education, and 
to compare, the responses of parents with the responses of students to 
similar questions. The instruments were mailed before the specific issues 
of college life, academic or social, had had much time to develop. 

The first section of six questions asked, directly and indirectly, 
concerning the commitment of the home to the opportunity of the son or 
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daughter for college work. In the first five questions, the parents ! 

were asked both about their own attitudes and about their understanding i, 

of the attitudes of the student from their home. 

i 

i 

The final question in this section was three-fold: the first asked j 

concerning the plans in terms of the level of education which the parents j 

expected the student to achieve; the second concerned plans to continue J 

in the college or to transfer to another institution* and the third asked 
about the time at which the plan to attend college became clear. 

These questions were designed to approach the general issue of 
commitment from different directions. The Inquiry about the time to be ; 

given to higher education asks directly about commitment in terms of j 

the accepted period of study. The plan for transfer asks not only about 
commitment to the present institution but raises the issue of the sta- 
bility of the decision. The question concerning the age at which the 

decision to attend college was made was introduced on the assumption 
that the earlier decisions are likely to be more stable. The same ques- \ 

♦”*ons had been submitted to students, permitting comparisons of responses. j 

_ 1 

The second section submitted to parents a list of ''Reasons for Going 

to College," adapted from Iffert (4). The parents were informed that the 
same list had been submitted to the students. The statements were rated 
on a four-point scale from "no Importance" to the "highest level of im- 
portance." The responses to this final section of the parents' ques- 
tionnaire can be compared with the returns from the students 1 instrument, “! 

the Biographical Data Sheet. 

Exit Interview Blank . An Exit Interview Blank was filled out by 
an interviewer on each campus at the time of the student's withdrawal. 

Some students who withdrew at the end of a semester, and those who with- 
drew without any consultation had no exit interview. The Exit Interview 
Blank was then filled out by an administrative officer from available | 

records. ! 

j 

The Exit Interview Blank asked for a check of the stated reasons j 

for withdrawal together with the interviewer's comments. Information j 

was addad by the interviewer about the major field, grade point average, | 

and campus residence. Many students who left at the end of a semester 
gave no opportunity for interview. Hence, these blanks were not as 
useful as had been hoped. > 

Post-Withdrawal Records. Questionnaires with covering letters 
were sent to students who had withdrawn. Separate questionnaires were 
prepared for the voluntary withdrawal, for the academic dismissal, and 
for the disciplinary dismissal. (Appendix: Exhibits 3, 4, and 5). The 

questionnaire for the voluntary drop submitted a list of 31 reasons for 
withdrawal with a rating, "most significant," "less significant," or 
"no significance." In the second section the questionnaire asked con- 
cerning the planning of the withdrawal and the attitude of friends at 
home and of parents toward the withdrawal. A question was asked about 
plans for later college or non-college work, if any, and a checklist 



was given concerning post-withdrawal activities. An open-ended question 
was added inviting a comment on any subject connected with the with- 
drawal. 

A second questionnaire was prepared for those who were dropped for 
academic reasons. The list of "reasons for withdrawal" was also in- 
cluded in this questionnaire, and was essentially the same list which 
was used for the voluntary withdrawals, with a different introduction. 
Questions were asked concerning the academic status before withdrawal, 
the level of work done by friends, the relationship of violations of 
social rules to academic work, and the experience with college, home, 
and community in connection with this experience. A question was added 
concerning activities in the present and the near future. An open-ended 
question was the final item on the questionnaire. 

The questionnaires to disciplinary dismissals asked first about 
the disciplinary incident, the procedures and evidence used in con- 
nection with the discipline, and the counseling service offered. These 
former students were asked about the effects of this action at home, 
in the community, in further education, and they were asked concerning 
activities of the present and the near future. The list of reasons was 
presented which was used with ocher drops, with a different introduction. 
An open-ended question followed, with some suggestion that disciplinary 
actions may have constructive value for the individual. 

When questionnaires were not returned, two follow-up letters were 
sent with other copies of the questionnaire. These mailings were planned 
at intervals of three week 3 . 

Questionnaires were also sent to parents of students who had with- 
drawn. (Appendix: Exhibits 6, 7 and 8). An interval of two or three 
weeks after the receipt of the student questionnaire was allowed. When 
the student questionnaire was not returned, the parent questionnaire 
was mailed two or three weeks after the second follow-up to the student. 
The parents of voluntary withdrawals were asked about their part in the 
decisio * to withdraw and about the assistance of college representatives • 
They were asked about the original plans at the time of enrollment and 
about attitudes toward the limited college experience. Questions con- 
cerning possible later education of the student were asked, and an iopen- 
mv.ed question was submitted for a comment about any phase of the ex- 
perience. 

A questionnaire was prepared for the parents of academic dismissals. 
This questionnaire included questions about their knowledge of the aca- 
demic difficulties of the student, the effect of the action in the home 
and the community, as well as in the opportunity for further education. 

A direct question asked about their judgments concerning the former stu- 
dent's commitment to higher education. An open-ended question was added 
giving these parents opportunity to comment on any phase of the experience. 

A third questionnaire was sent to parents of those dropped for dis- 
ciplinary reasons. They were asked to review their understanding of the 
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disciplinary situation and procedures, the effects of the action upon 
relationships in the home and the community, and upon the opportunities 
for further education* An open-ended question was added, inviting the 
parents to make comments on any phase of the experience. 






Telephone interviews were designed to check transfer* Many ques- 
tionnaire returns reported future plans for college* At appropriate 
times, the question was investigated by phone call* Effort was mace to 
contact the student or the home after the usual registration periods in 
colleges. The tables of sources of post-withdrawal information show 
that the phone call was the source of such information in 143 cases 
(Tables 3 and 4). These phone calls normally reached a parent who fre- 
quently provided additional information. 



Interviews were held with a number of parents and with some students. 
The total number of interviews was 32. Most were held in the home, but 
some were with students on a campus after return or transfer. These were 
designed as semi-structured interviews, but the guide outline was not 
followed closely when the discussions seemed to cover the significant 
points. 



The purpose of these interviews was to develop the background of 
the withdrawal and to make vivid phases of the total experience which 
might escape the other methods. 

Sources of Post-withdrawal Data. The sources of post-withdrawal 
data concerning students from the three institutions are reported in 
Tables 3 and 4. The number of returns of questionnaires by students is 
reported together with all supplementary sources of information. When 
a phone call to a student is the only source of information, it is listed 
as "Student Telephone Only." When a telephone call supplemented infor- 
mation obtained from other sources, it is listed as "Student Telephone 
Duplicate," and the same principle applied in the "Interview Duplicate" 
column. 

When the only source of information is in the parent return of a 
questionnaire, it is listed in the "Parent Return Q Only" column. When 
the parent return of the questionnaire duplicated the student return, it 
is reported as "Parent Return Q Duplicate." When the only source of 
information is by telephone call or by interview, this is reported in 
the corresponding columns. Most telephone calls were duplicates, an- 
swered by parents and these are listed as "Parent Telephone Duplicate." 

Some type of return concerning students who withdrew from the 
three institutions was obtained in 93 per cent of the cases. This per- 
centage was 95 per cent for 1963-64 and 91 per cent for 1964-65. 

The cooperation of the students and homes was most generous. The 
response to telephone conversations and interviews was highly satis- 
factory. In only a case or two was there any reluctance to respond. 
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Result 8 of the Study 
Reaction to the Attrition Experience 

Descriptive . Tables included in the appendix present statistical 
summaries of data from post-withdrawal questionnaires given to students 
who withdrew during or at the end of the 1963-64 and 1964-65 academic 
years. (Apppndl lx t Tables A, B 5 C s B, E } F): Upperdsss students as 

well as freshmen are included, and data are combined for the two years. 

Questionnaires from Students and Parents. Reasons for Withdrawal. 
Table A summarizes the responses of students to 31 “Reasons for With- 
drawal" included in the questionnaires sent to all students who with- 
drew or were dismissed from college. The data are presented separate- 
ly for males and females within these two categories. Each "reason" 
could be checked as being "most significant" (scored 3), "less signi- 
ficant" (scored 2), or of "no signif icance" (scored 1). Thus, if all 
students indicated that a particular reason was of "no significance," 
it would have an average of 1.0; if all students indicated that it was 
"most significant," it would average 3.0. Very few items had means 
above 2.0. 

Voluntary Withdrawals: The ten items with the highest means for 

voluntary withdrawals (males and females combined) were, in descending 
order: 

1. Concern about finances. 

2. The school was too small. 

3. Not Interested in courses. 

4. I did not find enough social life. 

5. !fy study habits were poor. 

6. Emotional problems. 

7. Discouraged by low grades. 

8. Unreasonable college rules and regulations. 

9. Lack of definite career plans. 

10. Advising was inadequate. 

The median value of these 10 items was 1.42, or about midway be- 
tween "no significance" and "less significant." 

The ten items with the lowest means, presented in ascending order 
(lowest first) were: 

1« The school was too big. 

2. My spouse graduated. 

3. Raving a baby* 

4. Concern about illness or physical disability (family). 

5. I found too much social life. 

6. I was homesick. 

7. Meals were extremely poor. 

8. Illness or physical disability (self). 

9. Examinations were unreasonable. 

10. Secondary school preparation was poor. 
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The median value of these 10 items was 1.11. 

The mean scores of males and females were significantly different 
on 13 of the 31 items » Males averaged significantly higher on: 

1* Concern about finances. 

2. Not interested in courses. 

3. Lack of definite career plans. 

4. Secondary school preparation was poor. 

5. Advising was inadequate. 

6. I found too much social life. 

7. My housing situation caused difficulties. 

8. My study habits were poor. 

Females were significantly higher on: 

1. The school was too small. 

2. I was homesick. 

3. Married recently or will be married soon. 

4. My spouse graduated. 

Academic Dismissals: The ten items with the highest means for 

academic dismissals (males and females combined) were, in descending 
order: 

1. My study habits were poor. 

2. Lack of serious effort in academic work. 

3. Discouraged by low grades. 

4. Not interested in courses. 

5. Lack of definite career plans. 

6. Advising was inadequate. 

7. Lack of definite plans for major. 

8. Emotional problems. 

9. Irregular class attendance. 

10. Secondary school preparation was poor. 

Median v^lue for these 10 items was 1.93. The 11 items with the 
lowest means, presented in ascending order, were: 

1. The school was too big. 

2. The students were not my type. 

3. I was homesick. 

4. I gave too much time to team sports. 

5« I was lonely. 

6. I did not find enough social life. 

7. Concern about illness or physical disability (family). 

8. The schoc.. was too small. 

9. I was too active in extra-curricular activities. 

10. Illness or physical disability (self). 

11. Too many hours given to work for pay. 

Median value for these 11 items was 1.22. 
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The mean scores of males and females were significantly different 
on only four of the 31 items for academic dismissals. Females were 
higher on all four significant items! 

1. Professors lacked Interest in students. 

2. Advising was inadequate. 

3. Examinations were unreasonable. 

4. Emotional problems e 

Retrospection on the Withdrawal Experience! Table B presents 
additional reactions of voluntary withdrawals to the attrition experi- 
ence; Table C summarizes the reactions of their parents. Tables D and 
E give analogous information for academic dismissals and their parents. 

Voluntary Withdrawals: Students reported, on the whole, that the 

decision to withdraw was considered at length, and that, when college 
representatives had the opportunity to do so, they gave ample assistance. 
Other students, the student's family, and at least oxie faculty member 
generally knew of the impending withdrawal before it occurred, but the 
student's faculty advisor and residence counselor usually did not. 

About three-quarters of the parents said they had known for some 
time that withdrawal was being considered, and half indicated that they 
had had an active part in the decision to withdraw. Parents agreed 
with students that college representatives had given them ample assist- 
ance when they had had the opportunity. Over 80 per cent of the parents 
felt that the students had benefited from the college experience. 



Most students (62 per cent of males and 74 per cent of females) 
reported that their parents were satisfied with the withdrawal, and 
nearly all felt that their parents hoped they would continue their 
college education. Responses of parents were consistent with this, 
although Indicative of a somewhat lower level of satisfaction than that 
attributed to them by the students. 

Students generally indicated that they had reasonably clear plans 
for the future, and a very high proportion included more college work 
in these plans. Twenty per cent indicated that they Intended to return 
to the college from which they had withdrawn. More than half the stu- 
dents reported that their post-withdrawal experiences should be helpful 
in any further college work. 



I 
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Academic Dismissals: Most students who were dismissed from college 

on academic grounds reported that they were on some kind of warning or 
probation at the time, and about half indicated that they recognized 
the serious academic situation as early as several months before dismissal. 
Parents, too, reported that they had been notified of the student's aca- 
demic difficulty, and about half reported that they had been aware that 
the situation was serious at least several months before dismissal. 



Parents generally were not sure whether the student had or had not 
made a serious academic effort, or whether the influences and environ- 
ment of the college encouraged academic work. Most did feel that the 
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student was committed to higher education, and that college work was 
of major importance for his future. 

In contrast to the responses of voluntary withdrawals, nearly half 
of the academic dismissals and their parents felt that college repre- 
sentatives did not provide ample assistance at the time of withdrawal. 

Host students and parents reported that the experience affected 
home relationships and opportunities for further education at least, 
temporarily, although parents and students generally agreed that com- 
munity relationships were not significantly affected. 

Finally, most students reported that their present activities and 
plans for the future involved either full time work or further college 
study* 

Report of Selected Data. The Open-ended Question: The last Item 

on the questionnaires to students who had withdrawn and to their parents 
was an open-ended question. They were asked to comment concerning any 
judgments which they might have concerning the experience. Almost three- 
fourths of the students and more than four-fifths of the parents made 
some comment. 

A topical outline was developed, and each comment was classified 
ia terms of these topics (Table F). A committee of six judges chosen 
from the faculty of one of the cooperating colleges was responsible for 
these classifications. The measure of agreement was very high, a sample 
count showing only two per cent disagreement. 

A summary- log of replies listed each scored response. This per- 
mitted the tabulation of returns by topic. The quotations from the 
returns are made from the summary- log. (Appendix: Table F). 

Among the students, the voluntary withdrawals expressed most fre- 
quently a negative attitude toward the academic program and opportunity. 
Comments In this area emphasized required courses, heavy academic pres- 
sure, an unchallenging Intellectual atmosphere, curriculum experiments, 
or a lack of opportunity for work in the major field in the freshman or 
sophomore year. 

Romance and marriage as a reason for withdrawal were discussed 
frequently. Social life and college climate were next In order with 
both extremes reported--not enough social life and too much social life. 
A substantial number reported that they left on account of the expense. 
Many of them transferred to colleges where expenses were reported as 
lower* 



Students dismissed for academic reasons discussed most frequently 
the maturing effect of this experience, the difficulty of the academic 
program, their own lack of educational goals, some personal pr ^ ^ms, 
and the counseling program of the college. 
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Parents discussed frequently and critically the counseling programs 
and the supervision of student life. Many parents urged more super- 
vision, especially in the freshman year. 

There was criticism of the colleges on the part of parents. Lack of 
communication from the college was a point emphasized with some feeling, 
especially from parents of students who were dropped for academic reasons 
Many parents protested the assumption that students are mature enough for 
complete independence. They felt that the home relationships of the stu- 
dent can be educational resources of the college. These resources, they 
. 'is ted, were readily available to the college and should be used. 

There is disagreement between students and parents at this point. 
Some students complain about the "endless rules" and they do not hesi- 
tate to use that devastating term, "old fashioned," about campus ex- 
pectations. Many parents, on the other hand, regret the permissive- 
ness of the colleges and feel that the use of home influence might avoid 
serious climax to developing problems. 

A more detailed report of these comments from students and parents 
is offered in the Appendix. 

Telephone Interviews: Telephone interviews were held in more than 

350 cases. The basic purpose of these interviews was to establish the 
fact of transfer. Many students in their questionnaire returns announced 
plans to return to college, but no student was counted as a transfer unti 
he was registered in a college. The difference between the "real" drops 
and the transfer student is so important that these checks were made by 
phone. The name of the new institution was requested. J.n the table of 
records of sources of information, it is reported that the sole source 
of information in 143 cases was in the telephone call. In many other 
cases, information about transfer or present activities was obtained by 
phone . 

While information about transfer was the primary purpose of these 
calls, many parents, in the telephone conversation, opened other topics. 

A review of notes from all the telephone conversations showed that some 
300 respondents added other information. 

Home Interviews: The results from the interviews are difficult to 

report. Each was unique, and generalizations concerning withdrawals are 
difficult to formulate. The number of interviews (32) was small. Notes 
were taken, with permission, in the longer interviews, and a more com- 
plete statement was made promptly after the conversations. With but one 
exception, two individuals conducted the interviews. Both parents were 
present in somewhat less than half of the cases. 

Most of the interviews added information to that obtained by 
questionnaire or other sources. Emphasis and background circumstance a 
became clear as conversations continued. One student, for example, with- 
drew from college for financial reason, according to college record and 
questionnaire return. The interview in the home developed additional 
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information: a divorce and remarriage by the mother, the promise of 

the father to educate the student, hla refusal after a time to continue 
the financial outlay, the temporary help of the step-father, and the 
final withdrawal of the student. Withdrawal for financial reasons is 
only the beginning of this situation. Interviews frequently added in- 
formation which served to add background and vividness to the record. 

The frankness of parents concerning the moat difficult situations 
was surprising. The parents of students who had been involved with the 
law or in serious social problems did not hesitate to speak with candor. 

Ifce number was small, but these expressed the hope that their comments 
could somehow help other parents in similar situations. One couple 
stated at the beginning of the interview that certain personal matters 
would be withheld, but after a few minutes they stated that the problems 
of the student of the home had been increased by their separation which 
had lasted a couple of years. 

Further details about the interviews are reported in the Appendix. 

Comparative . Reactions to the attrition experience of eeveral dif- 
ferent sub-groups of withdrawals are compared, as classified from the 
questionnaire responses of the students and of their parents. Three 
compar Isons are reported: (a) type of withdrawal— academic vs. transfer 

vs. voluntary; (b) time of year of withdrawal— mid-semester vs. end-of- 
semester; and (c) class standing at the time of withdrawal— freshman vs. 
sophomore vs. junior. 

All comparisons were tested for significance by analysis of variance 
and the per cent of variance associated with significant relationships 
was computed. 

Comparison of Transfers and Others on "Reasons." Twenty- five 
"Reasons for Withdrawal" were common to the questionnaires sent to stu- 
dents who withdrew voluntarily and those who were dismissed on academic 
grounds. This made possible a comparison of the "reasons" reported ret- 
rospectively as significant factors in withdrawal by three groups of 
students: transfers (including students who subsequently re-enrolled in 

the same institution), voluntary withdrawals (who, at the time of the 
analyses, had not yet re-enrolled in any college or university), and 
academic dismissals. 

Results are presented separately for males and females in Table 5. 
Large differences were found among the average scores for the three types 
of withdrawals on massy of the items; these differences were statistically 
significant for 21 of the 25 items. 

Further, the differences follow a particular pattern: for 16 of the 

21 significant items, transfers averaged lowest, academic dismissals 
averaged highest, and voluntary withdrawals fell in between. ^ This ordering 

^The differences were significant for only one sex on a few of the 
items, and on some items slight deviations from this trend were found, but 
by and large the pattern was strong and consistent. 
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of the withdrawal categories was obtained for items with a wide variety 
of content e Specifically, significant differences consistent with this 
trans f er- voluntary-academic ordering were found for the following items: 

Academic items 

College courses were not challenging 
Not interested in courses 
Lack of definite plans for major 
Lack of definite career plans 
Lack of ability to do work required 
Secondary school preparation was poor 
Discouraged by low grades 
Advising was inadequate 
Examinations were unreasonable 
My study habits were poor 

Personal and social items 

Illness or physical disability (self) 

Concern about illness or physical disability (family) 

Upset by difficulties at home 
Emotional problems 
I found too much social life 
My housing situation caused difficulties 

In addition, females (but not males) who had been academically dis- 
missed reported that they felt professors lacked interest in students, 
and academic dismissals of both sexes (significant only for males) scored 
lowest of the three groups on the item "concerned about finances." 

Finally, transfers were highest on three items reflective of dis- 
satisfaction with the college environment itself: 

The school was too small 
I did not find enough social life 
The students were not my type 

This latter finding suggests that at least a moderate number of 
transfers may be transferring away from what to them are unsatisfactory 
campus characteristics. 

Probably the most challenging question posed by the data has to do 

the consistently high means obtained by the academic dismissals. 

They report more problems, both academic and social ^ and this may reflect 
either multiple problems among the group or a tendency to punitiveness in 
view of their dismissal. (Table 5). This punitiveness, if in fact it is 
the basis of the high means of the academic dismissals, is both intra- 
punitive and extrapunitive, since the "reasons" range from those blaming 
the system (e.g., advising was Inadequate) to those blaming the self (e.g., 
lack of ability to do the work required). However, a more straightforward 
explanatlor may suffice: these individuals simply may have more problems, 

personal and social as well es academic. 
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Results from the voluntary withdrawals are midway between the 
transfers and academic dismissals on most of the items* 

Time of Year of Withdrawal* The data in this section show that 
students who withdrew at different times in the academic year reported 
different reasons for leaving and had different reactions to the ex* 
perience* Three "time of year" categories are considered! (a) during 
one of the two regular academic semesters; (b) at the end of the first 
semester; and (c) at the end of the second semester.* 

Data from student postwithdrawal questionnaires are presented in 
Tables 6 and 7; data from parents are in Tables 8 and 9. 

Reasons for Withdrawal; Students who withdrew during one of the 
regular semesters reported doing so for strikingly different reasons 
than did students who withdrew at the end of either term. Specifically, 
in- semes ter withdrawals averaged higher than end- of- semes ter withdrawals 
on each of the following "reasons for withdrawal" (all relationships are 
statistically significant unless otherwise noted): 

Illness or physical disability-self (significant only for females) 
Concern about illness or physical disability— family (significant 
only for females) 

Having a baby (not replicated for males) 

Emotional problems 

Homesick (not replicated for males) 

Lonely (significant only for males) 

Study habits poor (significant only for males) 

In addition, in-seraester withdrawals averaged lower than end-of- 
semester withdrawals on the item "concern about finances" (significant 
only for females). 

Students who withdrew at the end of the second semester were char- 
acterized by high means on a relatively homogeneous cluster of "academic" 
items (significant only for males): 

Discouraged by low grades 
Lack of ability to do work required 
Secondary school preparation was poor 
I needed a temporary break from studies 

This finding suggests that some students, while officially voluntary 
withdrawals, may have seen the "handwriting on the wall" and chosen with- 
drawal before the college took action on academic grounds. 

Students who withdrew at the end of the first semester were not 
characterized by any particular sub-set of "reasons." 






^Data are presented only for students who withdrew voluntarily; all 
academic dismissals occurred at the end of one of the semesters. 
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TABLE 8 



Relation between Time of Year of Withdrawal 
and Parental Reaction to Withdrawal! 
Hales, Voluntary Withdrawal# 



Mean Per cent 

Withdrawal Withdrawal Withdrawal JP-ratlo Variance 
during at end of at end of 
Variable semester 1st senu 2nd sem. 



T 

2 

3 

4 



5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
N 



Had~lcnown beforehand that 
withdrawal was being con- 



templated 


2.63 


3.52 


3.76 


34.67** 


26.43 


Had a part in the decision 
to withdraw 


2.63 


3.23 


3.38 


12.18** 


11.21 


College representatives 
gave ample assistance 


3.00 


2.77 


2.77 


.73 




Student planned to get 
degree here at time of 
enrollment 


2.80 


2.54 


2.65 


2.44 




Student derived benefits 
from the college experience 


2.46 


2.33 


2.83 


7.90** 


7.57 


Have been satisfied with 
the withdrawal 


1.96 


2.40 


2.41 


5.83** 


5.70 


Want student to return to 
college 


2.93 


2.96 


2.95 


.18 




Student plans to return 
to this college 


1*37 


1.38 


1.56 


1*49 




Student plana to continue 
college work elsewhere 


2.57 


2.73 


2.77 


1.85 






46 


52 


98 







*£<.05 

**£^.01 
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TABLE 9 



Relation between Time of Year of Withdrawal 
and Parental Reaction to Withdrawal i 
Feme lea, Voluntary Withdrawals 



Variable 



Mean Per cent 

Withdrawal Withdrawal Withdrawal F-ratio Variance 
during at end of at end of 
semester 1st aenu 2nd sem. 



Had known beforehand that 
withdrawal was being con- 
templated 


3.03 


3.63 


3.88 


30.73** 


19.12 


Had a part in the decision 
to withdraw 


3.31 


3.27 


3.45 


1.52 




Collage representatives 
gave ample assistance 


3.28 


2.37 


2.70 


3.93* 


2.94 


Student planned to get degree 
here at time of enrollment 2.69 


2.65 


2.62 


.27 


* 


Student derived benefits 
from the college experience 


2.53 


2.75 


2.84 


5.34** 


3.94 


Have been satisfied with the 
withdrawal 


2.33 


2.48 


2.59 


2.39 




Want student to return to 
college 


2.64 


2.75 


2.83 


2.48 




Student plans to return 
to this college 


1.14 


1.27 


1.28 


.80 




Student plans to continue 
college work elsewhere 


2.50 


2.40 


2.64 


2.29 






36 


52 


175 







*£< *05 

**EL< .01 



32 
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The Process of Withdrawal: In-seraester withdrawals reported that 

relatively few persons were aware of the impending withdrawal before it 
took place (significant only for males), and indicated that the decision 
was considered at less length than for students who withdrew at the end 
of one of the semesters. Consistent with this, parents of in-semester 
withdrawals indicated that they had known for a shorter time beforehand 
that withdrawal was being contemplated. Further, parents reported that 
they had a larger part in the decision to withdraw when it was made at 
the end of the second semester than when it was made during one of the 
semesters (significant only for males). Both students and parents, how- 
ever, reported that the representatives of the college provided more 
assistance when the withdrawal occurred during the school year than when 
it occurred at the end of the year (significant only for females). 

Reactions to Withdrawal: Reports of both students and parents in- 

dicate that parents were most satisfied with the withdrawal when it 
occurred at the end of the second semester, and least satisfied when it 
occurred during one of the semesters. Further, parents tended to be 
less sure that their child had derived benefits from his college ex- 
perience when the withdrawal occurred during one of the semesters. 

Students who withdrew at the end of the second semester tended to 
be relatively pessimistic about the expected value of their post-with- 
drawal experience. These students indicated that if and when they re- 
turned to college work their activities while out of school would he 
of relatively less value than did students who withdrew at other times 
during the academic year. It may be that students perceive withdrawal 
which occurs at the end of the second semester as relatively more “ter- 
minal" than withdrawal at other times during the year— perhaps thereby 
accounting for the more pessimistic response of end-of-year withdrawals 
to this item. 

Class Standing at the Time of Withdrawal. Data presented in this 
section show that the relationship between class standing (i.e., fresh- 
man, sophomore , junior, senior) at the time of withdrawal and post-with- 
drawal reactions is generally weak, and often is not consistent for 
males and females. 







The reactions of students of different classes to the withdrawal 
experience are presented in Tables 10 and 11. Data for parents are pre- 
sented in Tables 12 and 13* No data from academic dismissals are 
Included, because of very small sample sizes in the upper classes. Senior 
voluntary withdrawals are omitted from the analyses reported here for the 
same reason. 

Only two tentative trends were apparent in the results. First, fresh 
men were distinguished by high scores on several items reflective of dif- 
ficulty in making adequate adjustment to the college experience? 

I did not find enough social life (significant only for males) 
jfy housing situation caused difficulties (significant only for 
females) 
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TABLE 12 



Relation between Class Standing at Time of Withdrawal 
and Parent Reaction to Withdrawal: 

Males, Voluntary Withdrawals 



Variable 



Per cent 

Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors* F-ratio Variance 



1 Had known beforeliand that 
withdrawal war being con* 



templated 


3.51 


3.43 


3.41 


.22 


2 Had a part in the deci- 
sion to withdraw 


3.26 


3.14 


3.05 


.62 


3 College representatives 
gave ample assistance 


2.98 


2.63 


2.82 


1.90 


4 Student planned to get 
degree here at time of 
enrollment 


2.58 


2.70 


2.73 


1.03 


5 Student derived benefits 
from the college experience 


2.63 


2.82 


2.82 


2.36 


6 Have been satisfied with 
the withdrawal 


2.34 


2.29 


2.41 


2.26 


7 Want student to return to 
college 


2.96 


2.96 


2.86 


1.73 


8 Student plans to return to 
this college 


1.52 


1.34 


1.64 


1.89 


9 Student plans to continue 
college work elsewhere 


2.69 


2.75 


2.73 


.22 


M 


90 


76 


22 





a Xoo small a sample for analysis (N< 15) 
*£<.05 
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TABLE 13 



Relation between Class Standing at Time of Withdrawal 
and Parent Reaction to Withdrawal: 

Feaales, Voluntary Withdrawals 



Variable 



Per cent 

Fresh:nen Sophomores Juniors Seniors* F-ratio Variance 



1 Had known beforehand that 
withdrawal was being eon-* 
templated 



2 Had a part in the decl~ 
sion to withdraw 



3 College representatives 
gave ample assistance 



4 Student planned to get degree 
here at time of enrollment 



5 Student derived benefits 



6 Have been satisfied with 
the withdrawal 



7 Want student to return 
to college 



8 Student plans to return 
to this college 



9 Student plans to continue 
college work elsewhere 



N 



a Too small a sample for analysis (N<15) 



3,70 


3.82 


3.56 


2.14 


3.43 


3.45 


3.18 


2.01 


2.86 


2.77 


2.71 


.32 


2.57 


2.59 


2.94 


5.17** 


2.76 


2.79 


2.82 


.23 


2.55 


2.51 


2.62 


.32 


2.80 


2.77 


2.76 


.19 


1.24 


1.29 


1.14 


.68 % 


2.64 


2.53 


2.53 


.70 


127 


98 


34 




(N<15) 









*r<.05 

** J >^»01 
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The students were not my type 
I was homesick (significant only for females) 

I was lonely (significant only for females) 

Secondly, as class standing increased (a) students reported that 
more persons (especially faculty members) were aware of the Impending 
withdrawal before it occurred, and (b) females reported more often that 
they had withdrawn to get married--or because their spouse had graduated. 

Differences Among Categories of Students 

Me&g Differences Among Four Categories of Students on Pre-College 
Data. Early College Instruments and the Questionnaire to Freshman 
Parents . This section reports differences among four categories of stu- 
dents on data available prior to college enrollment or made available 
through orientation testing and parent questionnaires. 



The four categories are: (a) students who have persisted in col- 

lege through the tenure of the present study; (b) students who volun- 
tarily withdraw from college and either transferred to another institu- 
tion or returned later to the original school; (c) students who voluntarily 
withdrew but did not transfer or re-enroll during the tenure of the study; 
and (d) students who were dismissed from college on academic grounds. 
Measures on which students in these four categories were compared include: 
(a) scores on the Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey (OAIS) and Schol- 
astic Aptitude Test (SAT); (b) high school rank in class, in decile form; 
(c) declared academic major; and (d) scores on items from the Biograph- 
ical Data Sheet and the Parents’ Questionnaire. 



Differences among students in the four categories on these measures 
were tested by analysis of variance, and results are presented in Tables 
14 through 21 « A total of 94 relationships were tested separately for 
males and females. Of these, eight statistically significant differen- 
ces were obtained for males and 21 obtained for females. These 29 sig- 
nificant differences accounted for an average of about one per cent of 
the total variance of scores on these items; this indicates that the re- 
lationships generally are not of substantial magnitude, even though they 
are statistically reliable. ** 



^ The low percentages of variance accounted for by the relationships 
msv be partly a function of the numbers of students in the four categories. 
Even though this study deals with a total sample of over 2,000 students, 
the number of withdrawals and dismissals is relatively small. For some 
analyses the number of students in some of the categories of withdrawals 
is as low as 20; the smallest number in the ’’persistence" category is 501. 
This makes achievement of statistically significant results difficult, 
and* virtually insures that the bulk of the variance of scores on any 
given item will be within the "persistence" category, rather than between 
this category and the other smaller categories. This effect may be ob- 
served in Table 14. The scores of students on variable item #17 reveal 
that males who were dismissed on academic grounds had high school ranks 
which were noticeably lower than those of students in the other categories. 
Yet this difference— a matter of almost two deciles — is not statistically 
reliable, and differences among the four categories account for only one- 
fourth of one per cent of the total variance of the scores. 
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TABLE 14 



COMPARISON OF QAIS SCORES, COLLEGE BOARD 
SCORES, AND HIGH SCHOOL RANK OF 
PKRSISTERS AND THREE CATEGORIES OF DROPS: 

MALES* 



VARIABLE 



GROUP 



F-ratio 



PER CENT 
VARIANCE 





Persist era 


Transfers/ 


Voluntary 


Academic 










Returnees 


Drops 


Drops 






# 1 Set T b 


49.37 


48.40 


50.69 


49.14 


.71 


.12 


4 2 Inf R 


50.58 


52.11 


53.46 


53.14 


2.47 


*42 


4 3 Soc U 


53 <66 


51.59 


51.65 


51.64 


2.04 


.35 


# 4 Ach P 


48.60 


48.41 


45.79 


43.62 


1.78 


.31 


# 5 Int Q 


51.41 


52.57 


50.31 


47.92 


.84 


.15 


4 6 Cre P 


49.39 


52.30 


51.85 


50.60 


4.43** 


.76 


# 7 Soc A 


49.69 


48.48 


45.88 


48.88 


3.55* 


.61 


4 8 Emo A 


47.65 


47.67 


49.63 


49.15 


.80 


.14 


# 9 Has 0 


46.80 


46.58 


49.93 


49.20 


1.77 


.31 


# 10 Bus 


44.49 


43.42 


43.65 


47.05 


.58 


.10 


4 11 Hum 


43.77 


45.34 


43.50 


41.13 


.75 


.13 


4 12 Soc 


45.96 


47.04 


45.26 


45.33 


.58 


.10 


4 13 Phy 


45.72 


45.37 


46.55 


43.43 


.20 


.03 


# 14 Bio 


43.13 


42.24 


42.42 


42.64 


.35 


.06 


4 15 SAT-V 


525.52 


519.05 


499.30 


478.60 


2.30 


.40 


4 16 SAT-Q 


589.45 


567.12 


544.93 


530.72 


4.03** 


.69 


# 17 H.S.Rsnk 


6.639 


6.508 


6.06 


4.63 


1.47 


.25 


N 


777 


120 


63 


98 







*R , < *°5 
01 



^Includes data from both the 1963 and 1964 samples 
b GAIS scores are in standard form with X*50, 3.d.*10 



The scores of students on variable item #1? reveal that males who were dismissed 
on academic grounds had high school ranks which were noticeably lower than those 
of students in the other categories. Yet this difference— a matter of almost 
two deciles— is net statistically reliable, and differences among the four cat* 
egories account for only one-fourth of one per cent of the total variance of 
the scores. 
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TABLE 15 

COMPARISON OF QAIS SCORES, COLLEGE BOARD 
SCORES, AND HIGH SCHOOL RANK OF PERSISTERS 
AND THREE CATEGORIES OF DROPS] FEMALES* 



PER CENT 



VARIABLE 




GROUP 




F-ratio 


VARIANCE 




Persia ter* 


Transfer*/ 


Voluntary 


Academic 










Returnee* 


Drop* 


Drops 






# 1 Set T 


48.05 


47.31 


48.91 


48.40 


.53 


.08 


# 2 Inf R 


47.56 


47.46 


51.20 


48.20 


4.12** 


.59 


# 3 SocU 


51.13 


50.80 


50.70 


47.51 


.10 


.01 


# 4 Ach P 


52.50 


52.56 


50.34 


48.96 


1.66 


.24 


# 5 Int Q 


53.19 


52.47 


50.70 


49.61 


2.19 


.31 


# 6 Cre P 


47.10 


48.50 


49.83 


50.14 


3.03* 


.43 


# 7 Soc A 


49.85 


48.76 


47.08 


47.75 


3.40* 


.49 


# 8 Emo A 


45.80 


46.22 


44.30 


45.96 


.81 


.12 


# 9 Mas 0 


45.42 


45.92 


47.58 


47.07 


1.27 


.18 


# 10 Bus 


41.55 


41.01 


41.14 


40.72 


.21 


.03 


# 11 Hum 


46.00 


46.82 


48.68 


44.20 


2*15 


.31 


# 12 Soc 


45.96 


47.50 


44.91 


45.75 


1.77 


.25 


# 13 Phy 


44.35 


43.30 


43.29 


41.94 


.82 


.12 


# 14 Bio 


45.83 


46.24 


45.01 


46.48 


.28 


.04 


# 15 SAT-V 


545.47 


530.67 


529.86 


485.48 


2.67* 


.38 


# 16 SAT-Q 


544.04 


516.86 


510.74 


470.53 


8.89** 


1.26 


# 17 H.S.Rank 


7.832 


7.586 


7.273 


5.129 


5.01** 


.71 


N 


915 


167 


95 


54 







*£<.05 

**£< .01 



I 




“include* data from both the 1963 and 1964 cample*. 
U GAIS score* are In standard form, with X«-50, *.d.*10. 
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TABLE 16 



COMPARISON OF SCORES ON ITEMS FROM THE BIOGRAPHICAL 
DATA SHEET FOR PERSI8TER8 AND THREE 
CATEGORIES OF DROPS t MALE8 



VARIABLE 



GROUP 



F-ratio 



PER CENT 
VARIANCE 



Persisters Transfers/ Voluntary Academic 







Returnees 


Drops 


Drops 






1. Age 


1.76 


1.78 


1.92 


1.82 


.63 


.17 


2. Sire of home community 


3.57 


3.43 


3.64 


3.68 


.22 


.06 


3. Size of high school 
graduating class 


3.56 


3.57 


2.96 


3.68 


2.62* 


.70 


4. Lack of participation in 
high school activities 


2.51 


2.38 


2.64 


2.88 


.46 


.12 


5. Few high school classmates 
continuing in college 


1.93 


2.08 


2.00 


1.80 


.50 


.13 


6« Father's educational level 3.21 


3.27 


2.72 


2.90 


1.29 


.34 


7. Mother's educational level 


2.85 


2.98 


2.40 


2.92 


1.90 


.50 


8. Few other members of fam- 
ily attend the institution 4.50 


4.68 


4.80 


4.60 


1.15 


.31 


9. Strained relationships 
with family 


1.67 


1.58 


1.92 


1.78 


.87 


.23 


10. Live with persons other 
titan parents 


1.14 


1.02 


1.12 


1.22 


.92 


.24 


11. Infrequent church 
attendance 


1.58 


1.90 


1.92 


1.65 


.37 


.97 


12. Distance from home to 
educational institution 


3.81 


3.87 


3.32 


3.65 


1.74 


.46 


13. Portion of college ex- 
penses student is 
responsible for 


2.69 


2.60 


2.64 


2.48 


.10 


.03 


14. Lack of a job during 
the academic, year 


1.75 


1.78 


1.76 


1.95 


.14 


.04 


15. Lack of a definite major 


1.84 


1.78 


i.54 


1.70 


.65 


.17 
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VARIABLE 



TABUS 16 (cont) 

GROUP 



Per sis ter a Trans fere/ Voluntary Academic 



F-ratio 



PER CENT 
VARIANCE 







Returnees 


Drops 


Drops 






16. Lack of a definite 
career plan 


1.98 


1.90 


1.88 


1.88 


.29 


.08 


17. Highest level of 
education planned 


4.69 


4.63 


4.48 


4.62 


.31 


.08 


18. Plans for continuance 
in present college 
(vs. plans to transfer) 


3.33 


3.15 


2.84 


3.35 


3.19* 


«■ 

OB 

• P * 


19. Earliness of decision 
to attend college 


3.87 


3.87 


3.56 


3.85 


.37 


.10 


Reasons for Going to College 














20. Serious Intellectual 
curiosities which only 
college could satisfy 


2.74 


2.68 


2.64 


2.45 


.24 


.06 


21. Compelling Interest in 
one particular field 


2.81 


2.78 


3.04 


3.08 


.42 


.11 


22. Find out more about 
certain fields 


3.12 


3.08 


3.08 


3.15 


.12 


.03 


23. Enjoy -studying 


2.58 


2.58 


2.40 


2.18 


.28 


.07 


24. Degree necessary for 
desired kind of work 


3.81 


3.78 


3.76 


3.95 


.07 


.02 


25. Preparation for better 
paying job 


3.6C 


3.40 


3.56 


3.70 


1.24 


.33 


26. Explore several lines of 
work to test interest 


2.75 


2.47 


2.56 


2.65 


1.41 


.37 


27. Live an easier life 


2.91 


2.87 


2.88 


3.10 


.04 


.01 


28. College contact advan- 
tageous in finding a 
position 


2.27 


1.93 


2.32 


2.38 


2.30 


.61 


29. Mska new friends 


2.75 


2.80 


2.64 


2.95 


19 


.05 


30 . Respected persons in 
community had gone 


2.28 


2.02 


1.88 


2.35 


1.98 


.52 
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PER CENT 
VARIAHCB 







Returnees 


Drops 


Props 






31. Learn to get along with 
other people 


2.31 


2.22 


2.44 


2.12 


.32 


.08 


32. Meet friend* were going 


2.19 


1.92 


2.32 


2.05 


1.43 


.38 


33. Help develop socially 


2.50 


2.37 


2.48 


2.42 


.43 


.11 


34. Close fellowship of 

dormitory or Greek house 


2.13 


2.03 


1.80 


2.12 


1.13 


.30 


35 • Help to become more 

influential In community 
affairs 


2.52 


2.47 


2.40 


2.35 


.16 


.04 


36. Meet marriage partner 


1.92 


1.75 


1.72 


1.80 


1.10 


.29 


37. Help become a better 
spouse 


2.25 


2.25 


2.20 


2.02 


.02 


.00 


38. Hot much to do around 
home 


1.32 


1.13 


1.16 


1.28 


1*73 


.46 


39. Community leaders en- 
couraged 


2.37 


2.03 


2.52 


2.30 


2.12 


.56 


40. Acquire qualifications 
for civic leadership 


2.48 


2.28 


2.56 


2.20 


o 

QO 

• 


.21 


41 « Was always expected 


2.98 


2.82 


2.68 


2.95 


.92 


.25 


42. Parents Insisted 


2.11 


1.80 


2.16 


1.98 


1.29 


.34 


43. Young people In family 
have always gone 


1.71 


1.58 


1.56 


1.65 


.41 


.11 


N 


523 


59 


25 


40 






*£< .05 
**£< .01 
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TABLE 1? 

COMPARISON OF SCORES ON ITEMS FROM THE BIOGRAPHICAL 
DATA SHEET FOR PERSISTERS AND THREE CATEGORIES 
OF DROPS* FEMALES 

PER CENT 



VARIABLE 




GROUP 






F-ratio 


VARIANCE 


Perslsters 


Transfers/ Voluntary Academic 
Returnees Drops Drops 






1. Age 


1.67 


1.76 


1.68 


1.65 


.68 


.15 


2. Size of hone community 


3.62 


3.51 


3.05 


3.58 


3.31* 


.73 


3. Size of high school 
graduating class 


3.69 


3.62 


3.35 


3.27 


1.49 


.33 


4. Lack of participation in 
high school activities 


2.26 


2.35 


2.51 


2.81 


1.25 


.28 


5. Few high school classmates 
continuing in college 


1.94 


2.16 


2.03 


1.50 


1.70 


.38 


6> Father's educational level 


3.28 


3.19 


2.95 


3.12 


.93 


.21 


7. Mother's educational leVel 


2.93 


2.91 


2.57 


2.58 


1.31 


.29 


8. Few other member a of family 

attend the institution 4.59 


4.66 


4.46 


4.23 


.38 


.08 


9. Strained relationships with 

family 1*55 


1.68 


1.89 


2.08 


2.95* 


.65 


10. Live with persons other 
- than parents 


1.08 


1.07 


1.43 


1.04 


10.18** 


2.21 


11. Infrequent church 
attendance 


1.33 


1.51 


1.62 


1.69 


3.44* 


.76 


12. Distance from home to 
educational institution 


3.80 


3.77 


3.57 


4.23 


.60 


.13 


13. Portion of college ex- 
penses student is 
responsible for 


2.19 


% 

2.41 


2.59 


1.69 


1.61 


.36 


14. Lack of a Job during 
the academic year 


1.78 


1.64 


1.57 


1.85 


3.10* 


.68 


15. Lack of a definite major 


1.71 


1.74 


1.73 


1.65 


.08 


.02 
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a 


VARIABLE 




GROUP 






F-ratio 


PER CENT 
VARIANCE 


i 


Pers liters 


Transfers/ Voluntary Academic 
Returnees Drops Drops 






i 


16. Lack of a definite 
career plan 


1.34 


1.85 


1.89 


1.69 


.06 


.01 


1 


17. Highest level of 
education planned 


4.34 


4.32 


4.08 


4.19 


2.28 


.50 


a 

i 


18. Plans for continuance in 
present college (vs. plans 
to transfer) 


3.44 


2.97 


3.03 


3.35 


9.01** 


1.96 


i 

■ 


19. Earliness of decision to 
attend college 


4.07 


4.05 


3.43 


4.23 


2.63* 


.58 


i 


Reasons for Goins to College 
















20. Serious Intellectual 
curiosities which only 
college could satisfy 


2.98 


3.12 


2.92 


2.65 


.69 


.15 


I 


21. Compelling Interest in 
one particular field 


2.98 


2.84 


3.32 


2.96 


1.71 


.33 


R 


22. Find out more about 
certain fields 


3.28 


3.22 


3.24 


3.00 


.14 


.03 




23. Enjoy studying 


3.04 


2.97 


2.97 


2.69 


.17 


.04 




24. Degree necessary for 
desired kind of work 


3.73 


3.68 


3.76 


3.50 


.14 


.03 


i 


25. Preparation for better 
paying job 


3.26 


3.35 


3.38 

{ 

2.03 


3.00 


.35 


.08 


i 


26. Explore several lines of 
work to test interest 


2.66 


2.76 


2.31 


3.98** 


.86 


R 


27. Live an easier life 


2.50 


2.61 


2.32 


2.23 


.55 


.12 




28. College contacts advan- 
tageous in finding a 
position 


1.99 


1.88 


1.86 


1.96 


.41 


< 

.09 


~R - - - 


29. Hake new friends 


3.06 


3.16 


3.03 


3.08 


.34 


.07 j 


R 


30. Respected persons in 
conmunity had gone 


2.34 


2.38 


2.11 


2.38 


.56 


.12 


: 
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VARIABLE 



TABUS 17 leant) 

GROUP 



Persisters Transfers/ Voluntary Academic 
Returnee* Crops Drops 



PER CENT 
F-ratio VARIANCE 



31* Learn to get along with 





other people 


2.66 


2.69 


2.65 


2.73 


.02 


o 

o 

* 


32. 


Most friends were going 


2.20 


2.35 


2.03 


2.38 


.96 


.21 


33. 


Help develop socially 


2.73 


2.88 


2.59 


2.31 


.86 


.19 


34, 


Close fellowship of 
dormitory or Greek house 


2.52 


2.50 


2.08 


2.19 


2.52 


.56 


35. 


Help to become more 
influential ir community 
affairs 


2.22 


2.24 


2.27 


1.81 


.03 


.01 


36. 


Meet marriage partner 


2.42 


2.41 


1.97 ■ 


1.77 


2.39 


.53 


37. 


Help become a better 
spouse 


2.97 


3.15 


3.11 


2.65 


.94 


.21 


38. 


Not much to do around home 


1.33 


1.32 


1.62 


1.50 


2.20 


.49 


39. 


Community leaders 
encouraged 


2.23 


2.26 


2.51 


2.50 


.92 


.20 


40. 


Acquire qualifications 
for civic leadership 


2.19 


2.31 


2.22 


2.04 


,35 


.08 


41. 


Was always expected 


2.92 


2.77 


2.81 


3.15 


.53 


.12 


42. 


Parents insisted 


1 .77 


1.89 


1.84 


2.19 


.35 


.08 


43, 


Young people in family 
have always gone 


1.67 


1.74 


1.76 


1.81 


.21 


.05 




N 623 


74 


37 


26 








*E< .05 

.01 
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REIATZON BETWEEN DECLARED MAJOR OF FRESHMEN AND PERSISTANCE* 

MALES 



Persister* 

Frequency 
Expected Freq, 
Difference 

Transfers 

Frequency 
Expected Freq* 
Difference 

Voluntary Drop 
Frequency 
Expected Freq. 
Difference 

Academic Drop 
Frequency 
Expected Freq. 
Difference 



Perslsters 

Frequency 
expected Freq. 
Difference 

Transfers 

Frequency 
Expected Freq. 
Difference 

Voluntary Drops 
Frequency 
Expected Freq. 
Difference 

Academic Drop 
Frequency 
Expected Freq. 
Difference 



Major* 3 



NoMgi Bus Hum Art Mus Sop S Educ Phvs Ed Jhv Si Bio Scl 



85 

103 

-18 



22 

19 

3 



17 

10 



24 

16 

8 



25 

17 

8 



16 



62 85 

57 85 

5 0 



7 

11 

-4 



5 

6 
-1 

8 

9 

■1 



21 

16 

5 

6 
8 

-2 

11 

13 

-2 



7 

6 

1 



1 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■1 



8 

7 

1 



0 

1 

-1 



0 

1 

-1 

2 

1 

1 



115 

116 

-1 



2c 

22 

6 



8 

11 

-3 

17 

18 
-1 



5 

8 

-3 

3 

2 

1 



2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



6 127 

6 119 

0 8 



0 

1 

-1 



1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 



16 

22 

-6 



11 

11 

0 

18 

19 

-1 



94 

87 

7 



14 

16 

'-2 



7 

8 
-1 

11 

14 

-3 



FEMALES* * 

Major 

Nojfai Bus Hun Art Mus Soc S Blue Phvs Ed Phy SI Bio Scl 



59 10 203 

82 9 190 

‘23 1 13 



16 

16 

0 



1 

2 



0 

1 



14 1 

6 1 

8 0 



36 

39 

-3 



15 

20 

-5 



9 

14 

-5 



0 

1 

-1 



18 

17 

1 



1 

3 

-2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

2 



109 

114 

-5 



27 

23 

4 

15 

12 

3 

7 

8 

-1 



139 

130 

9 



22 

26 



14 

-5 



10 

10 

0 



18 

18 

0 



5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

-1 



1 

1 

0 



75 50 

73 47 

2 3 



14 

15 
-1 

6 

8 

-2 

6 

5 

L 



8 

10 

-2 

6 

5 

1 

1 

4 

3 



a F6r aH students In the 1963 and 1964 s^nmlea l0); , U4k . . _ 

data on majors were not available ^ **" 1963 Wlttenber 8 freshmen, for whom 

W-47.6, df«36} pc .01 
c xx**34.8, df«36; n.s. 
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Nevertheless, those relationships which were statistically signi- 
ficant offer consistent support for the primary hypothesis of the 
research— namely, that the commitment of a student and his family to 
higher education as the major opportunity of post-high school years 
will be an Important factor In differentiating students who withdraw 
or are dismissed from those who persist. 

Several lines of evidence provide support for the hypo thesis. 

First, the parents of each incoming freshman were asked directly by 
questionnaire about their child's commitment to higher education as 
follows : 

Students vary in their levels of commitment to higher ed- 
ucation. - Some regard it as the major opportunity offered 
to their age group, while others would have lower levels 
of commitment. How would you classify the commitment of 
your child? (Check one). 

__________ High level of commitment (scored 3) 

________ __ Moderate level of commitment (scored 2) 

___________ Low level of commitment (scored 1) 

(Scoring not included In the questionnaire) 

Although nearly all parents responded that their child's commit- 
ment was "moderate” or "high," parents of students who subsequently 
persisted in the same institution or transferred to another school 
scored higher than did parents of students who withdrew from school 
entirely, or who were academically dismissed (statistically signi- 
ficant only for females). Further, parents of students who persisted 
in the same school averaged higher than those of students who trans- 
ferred, and parents of academic drops averaged higher than those of 
voluntary drops. This latter finding is as would be expected: many 

students who were academically dismissed probably would have persisted 
had the college given them the opportunity. 

In another item parents were asked to indicate the importance 
which they themselves attached to a college education for their off- 
spring* For females, parents of perslsters scored highest, and 
parents of voluntary withdrawals scored lowest; for males, perslsters 
and transfers were high and voluntary and academic withdrawals were 
low. The differences were significant for both sexes, again support- 
ing the hypothesis of the study. (Tables 19 and 20). 

A second line of evidence has to do with the earliness with which 
the decision that the child would attend college was made. (Tables 19 
and 20). Both students and parents were asked when in time the "de- 
cision to go to college became clear to you." For both males and females, 
and for the responses of both parents and students, perslsters and 
academic dismissals scored "early" and voluntary withdrawals scored "late" 
on the item. Transfers were relatively early on the item in some analyses 
and moderate in others. Differences were significant only for females. 
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TABLE 19 



COMPARISON OF SCORES OH ITEMS FROM THE PAR RUTS’ 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PERSISTER8 AND THREE 
CATEGORIES OF DROPS: HALEB 

PER CE*T 

VARTART.R GROUP F-ratio VARIANCE 

Per a liter* Transfer*/ Voluntary Academic 





Returnees 


Drops 


Drops 






1. Level of academic work 

expected of child 2.58 


2.48 


2.40 


2.08 


.98 

* 


.27 


2. Perceived commitment of 
child to higher educa- 
tion 2.76 


2.71 


2.40 


2.42 


1.95 


.54 


3. Importance attached by 
parents to college work 
for child's future 2.99 


3.00 


2.90 


2.92 


5.08** 


1.40 


4. Perceived importance of 
the academic opportunity 
to child 3.74 


3.71 


3.70 


3.53 


.09 


.03 


5. Parents' ranking of im- 
port of academic oppor- 
tunity for child 3.81 


3.84 


3.80 


3.79 


.10 


.03 


6. Highest level of educa- 
tion expected of child 4.59 


4.61 


4.45 


4.34 


.51 


.14 


7. Plans for continuance In 
present college (vs. plans 
to transfer) 3.32 


3.23 


2.65 


3.47 


4.17** 


1.15 


8. Ear lines s of decision 
that child would attend 
college 4.45 


4.29 


4.05 


4.45 


1.23 


.34 


Reasons for Goins to College 










• 


9. Serious Intellectual 
curiosities which only 
college could satisfy 2.75 


2.73 


2.50 


2.58 


.39 


.11 


10. Compelling Interest in 

one particular field 2.42 


2.45 


2.75 


2.47 


.55 


.15 


11. Find out more about 

certain fields 2.87 


2.79 


2.80 


2.66 


.15 


.04 
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TABLE 19 (cont) 



PSR CEHT 

VARIABLE GROUP ?-ratio VARIANCE 

Persisters Transfers/ Voluntary Academic 



* 




Returnees 


Drops 


Drops 






12* Enjoy studying 


2.62 


2.57 


2.70 


2.18 


.08 


.02 


13. Degree necessary for 
desired kind of work 


3.64 


3.59- 


3.70 


3.58 


.13 


.04 


14. Preparation for better 
paying job 


3.15 


3.27 


3.55 


3.11 


.38 


.38 


15. Explore several lines 
of work to test interest 


2.73 


2.77 


2.40 


2.37 


.57 


.16 


16. Live an easier life 


2.12 


2.21 


2.75 


2.16 


2.26 


.63 


17. College contacts advan- 
tageous in finding a 
position 


1.79 


1.84 


2.30 


1.66 


2.38 


.66 


18. Make new friends 


2.34 


2.48 


2.40 


2.24 "• 


.50 


.14 


19. Respected persons in 
community had gone 


1.63 


1.70 


1.85 


1.47 


.50 


.14 


20. Learn to get along 
with other people 


2.43 


2.89 


2.10 


2.26 


4.08** 


1.13 


21. Most friends were going 


1.54 


1.55 


1.70 


1.61 


.26 


.07 


22. Help develop socially 


2.20 


2,38 


2. GO 


1.79 


1.09 


.30 


23. Close fellowship of 

dormitory or Greek house 


2.04 


2.07 


1.70 


1.92 


1.00 


.28 


24. Help to become more 

influential in community 
affairs 


2.15 


2.34 


2.20 


1.95 


.74 


.21 


25. Meet marriage partner 


1.64 


1.71 


1.70 


1.50 


.19 


.05 


26* Help become a better 
spouse • 


1.92 


2.07 


2.20 


1.76 


1.02 


.28 


27. Hot much to do around 
home 


1.10 


1.14 


1.35 


1.08 


2.32 


.64 
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IABLS 19 (coat) 



i PER CENT 

VARIABLE QROUP F-ratic VARIANCE 

Persists?* Tra nsfers/ Voluntary Academic 







'Returnees 


Drops 


Drops 






28. Coamunlty leader* en- 
couraged 


1.99 


1.69 


2.30 


2.08 


1.22 


.34 


29* Acquire qualification* 
for civic leadership 


2.30 


2.38 


2.35 


2.24 


.13 


.04 


30. Wa* always expected 


3.03 


2.84 


3c 35 


3.11 


1.14 


.32 


31 • Parent* Insisted 


2.38 


2.20 


2.90 


2.50 


1.66 


.46 


32. Young people In family 
have always .gone 


1.81 


1.60 


1.65 


1.87 


.14 


.04 


£ 


501 


56 


20 


38 







*2. <.05 

**£< .01 
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TABUS 20 



COMPARISON OF SCORES OH ITEMS FROM THE PARENTS' 

QUESTIONNAIRE ?0R PERSXSTERS AND THREE 
CATEGORIES OF DROPS: FEMALES 

PER CENT 





VARIABLE 




GROUP 






P-ratio VARIANCE 




Persiaters Transfers/ Voluntary Academic 
Returnees Drops Drops 




1 . 


Level of academic work 
expected of child 


2.70 


2.71 


2.70 


2.19 


.02 .00 


2. 


Perceived commitment of 
child to higher educa- 
tion 


2.76 


2.71 


2.33 


2.48 


9.95** 2.26 


3. 


Importance attached by 
parents to college work 
»for child's future 


2.91 


2.86 


2.70 


2.86 


5.34** 1.23 


4. 


Perceived importance of 
the academic opportunity 
to child 


3.67 


3.68 


3.50 


3.48 


1.11 .26 


5» 


Parents' ranking of im- 
port of academic oppor- 
tunity for child 


3.66 


3.67 


3.67 


3.67 


.57 .00 


6. 


Highest level of educa- 
tion expected of child 


4.24 


4.29 


4.10 


4.10 


1.08 .25 


7. 


Plans for continuance 
in present college (vs. 
plans to transfer) 


3.57 


2.91 


3.17 


3.38 


15.37** 3.45 


8. 


Earliness of decision 
that child would attend 
college 


4.38 


4.11 


3.63 


4.38 


5.48** 1.26 


Reason* for Goins to College 












9. 


Serious intellectual 
curiosities which only 
college could satisfy 


2.85 


2.85 


2.87 


2.33 


.00 .00 


10. 


Compelling interest in 
onr l articular field 


2.60 


2.47 


3.00 


2.81 


1.58 .37 


11 0 


Find out more about 
certain fields 


2.75 


2.65 


3.03 


2.67 


1.11 .26 
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TABLE 20 (cont) 



PER CENT 

VARIABLE GROUP P- ratio VARIANCE 



Perslsters Transfer*/ Voluntary 
Returnees Drops 


Academic 

Drops 






12. Enjoy studying 


2.98 


3.00 


3.13 


2.38 


.25 


.06 


13. Degree necessary for 
desired kind of work 


3.42 


3.38 


3.53 


3.10 


.19 


.04 


14. Preparation for better 
paying Job 


2.87 


2.88 


2.90 


2.71 


.01 


.00 


15. Explore several lines of 
work to test Interest 


2.58 


2.47 


2.50 


2.33 


l/V 

CM 

• 


.06 


16. Live an easier life 


2.19 


2.24 


2.27 


2.33 


.08 


.02 


17. College contacts ad- 
vantageous in finding a 
position 


1.92 


1.89 


1.83 


1.86 


.09 


.02 


18. Hake new friends 


2.66 


2.52 


2.40 


2.71 


1.40 


.32 


19. Respected persons in 
community had gone 


1.65 


1.39 


1.20 


1.67 


4.27** 


.98 


20. Learn to get along 
with other people 


2.61 


2.38 


2.67 


2.52 


1.06 


.25 


21. Most friends were going 


1.60 


1.62 


1.33 


1.71 


1.14 


.26 


22. Help develop socially 


2.37 


2.36 


2.33 


2.38 


.01 


.00 


23. Close fellowship of 

dormitory or Greek house 2.35 


2.35 


1.93 


2.38 


1.76 


.41 


24. Help to become more 

Influential in community 
affairs 


2.16 


2.09 


1.90 


2.19 


.78 • 


.18 


25. Meet marriage partner 


2.06' 


1.97 


1.67 


1.86 


1.96 


.45 


26. Help become a better 
spouse 


2.65 


2.77 


2.53 


2.95 


.45 


.11 


27. Not much to do around 
home 


1.16 


1.20 


1.13 


1.14 


.12 


.03 
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TABLE 20 (cont) 



PER CENT 





VAQTAHT.1I 




GROUP 






F-ratlo VARIANCE 






Peralstera 


Transfers/ Voluntary Academic 
Returnees Drops Drops 






28. 


Community leaders 
encouraged 


1.83 


1.92 


2.10 


1.57 


.91 


.21 


29. 


Acquire qualifications 
for civic leadership 


2.16 


2.03 


2.00 


2.14 


.72 


.17 


30. 


Wes always expected 


3.01 


2.88 


2.43 


2.90 


3 . 02 * 


.70 


31. 


Parents insisted 


2.11 


2.06 


2.10 


2.24 


.03 


.01 


32* 


Young people In family 
have always gone 


1.78 


1.62 


1.37 


1.67 


1.91 


.44 




N 


599 


66 


30 


21 







*E<.05 

**£< .01 
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Three final Items of information indirectly may reflect differences 
in commitment to higher education. These involve (a) the highest level 
of education to which the student aspires , (b) plans the student has to 
complete his full four years in the original institution (as opposed to 
plans to transfer), and (c) the rate of persistence for students whose 
parents did not supply the information requested for the present study. 

Persisters and transfers generally reported plans 'for more years 
of formal higher education than did voluntary withdrawals and academic 
dismissals— al though no category of respondents admitted to plans for 
less than "a full four-year degree program” on this item, and differ- 
ences among the categories were not statistically significant. (Tables 
16 and 17). 

Further, persisters and academic dismissals reported more often 
that they planned to continue for four years in the same college, 
while transfers and "real” voluntary withdrawals tended to admit plans 
to transfer. All four analyses involving this item (i.e., for males, 
females, students, and parents) yielded statistically significant dif- 
ferences among the categories. This should not be surprising: those 

students who came to college with an idea that they might transfer 
after a year or two, in fact did transfer more often. It is interes- 
ting, however, that the voluntary withdrawals who did not transfer 
also were low on this item. This suggests that persons who come to 
college with the intention of transferring before completing a full 
four-year program are about as likely to withdraw from college com- 
pletely as they are to transfer— perhaps because they are not willing 
to make the substantial commitment of time and work which a degree 
requires • 

Most analyses reported in the section are based on data from 1407 
students who were freshmen in the three colleges in 1964-65. It will 
be noted, however, that analyses of parent questionnaires are based 
on only 1331 cases. Some 76 parents, despite three requests to do so, 
did not return the questionnaires. Such non-cooperation may readily 
be interpreted as evidence of a low level of commitment to the idea 
of higher education on the part of the parents; it would seem likely 
that parents who felt strongly about the importance of college educa- 
tion would be eager to cooperate in research involving the college 
expexience of their children. The frequency of withdrawal of students 
whose parents did not cooperate was tabulated and compared to that of 
students whose parents did return the questionnaire. Results are 
summarized in Table 21. 

The rate of withdrawal for students whose parents returned the 
questionnaire was 17.4 per cent; the rate for those whose parents did 
not was 40.8 per cent. Thus, students whose parents did not return 
the questionnaire were about two and one- third times more likely to 
withdraw than were stu-ents whose parents did return the questionnaire. 
Further, the rate of withdrawal was most discrepant for voluntary with- 
drawals (students from non-cooperating homes were more than four times 
as likely to voluntarily withdraw than were students from cooperating . 
homes). 




TABLE 21 



PERSISTENCE OF STUDENTS FROM COOPERATING AND NON" COOPERATING HOMES 



Student Statue* 





Petals ter s 

£ V_ 


Transfers 

f 


Voluntary 
Withdrawals 
f _% 


Academic 
Dismissals- 
f 


All 

Withdrawals 

A % 


Cooperating Homes 


1100 


83 


122 


9 


50 


4 


5S 


4 


231 


17 


Non-Cooperating 

Homes 


45 


59 


12 


16 


12 


16 


7 


9 


31 


41 


Total (f) 


1145 




134 




62 




66 




262 





a Difference In rate for perslatera and the three withdrawal categories 
significant at .001 level* Chi square^35*9; df»3 
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As would be expected, the rate is least discrepant for transfers-- 
who have been characterised as relatively more committed to higher ed- 
ucation than the other categories of withdrawals. These data provide 
compelling evidence that the attitudes and values which prevail in the 
home are important determiners of student persistence. 

Scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, verbal and quantitative 
scales, were related to persistence significantly in three of four 
analyses performed, but the per cent variance accounted for by these 
relationships was about the same as that associated with the relation- 
ships involving measures of commitment; High school rank, the only 
measure of previous academic achievement available for all freshmen 
and typically one of the best predictors of college grades, performed 
at about the same level as did the SAT scores. Results for the SAT 
and high school rank were consistent for males and females, and as 
would be expected, gave results as follows: perslsters averaged high- 

est; transfers were next; voluntary withdrawals were third; and academic 
dismissals were lowest. It is interesting that for the commitment 
measures, voluntary withdrawals usually were lowest, and the scores of 
academic dismissals often were similar to those of perslsters. 

It is possible that relatively stable personality measures could 
be identified which would be concomitants of this "commitment." 
McClelland's "Need Achievement" (7) might be a possibility. Another, 
which was included in the present study, is the "Achiever Personality" 
scale included in the OAIS of B. G. Frlcke (3). Fricke described 
"Ach P" as follows: 

"This scale measures personality attributes associated with 
the traditional criterion of academic success, grades. 

Students who score high on the Achiever Personality scale 
tend to realize their potential ability and/or achieve high 
grade-point averages. It predicts college grades about as 
well as the typical academic ability test. Furthermore, 
and this is important, scores from the Achiever Personality 
test do not correlate with scores from the ability tests. 

In short, the Achiever Personality scale is a good indicator 
of academic motivation and conscientiousness." (p.3). 

Achiever Personality, however, does not relate, significantly to 
persistence in this study, even though perslsters and transfers tend 
to be high, and academic dismissals tend to be low on the scale. 

This suggests that, to the extent that the scale measures academic 
"Motivation," it is of a different genre than that tapped by the 
questionnaire items on "commitment." 

Three other items in the OAIS do relate significantly to persis- 
tence. Perslsters tend to be high and voluntary withdrawals low on 
"Social Adjustment" for both males and females, and perslsters are 
lower than the other three categories on "Creative Personality" for 
both sexes. Finally, voluntary withdrawals and academic dismissals 
are high on "Infrequent Response" for both sexes (significant only 
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for females)* Fricke notes that high "Infrequent Response" scores 
often are obtained by a student "filling in his answer sheet care- 
lessly or at random" (3, p.7). This may be yet another indirect 
indication of the role of commitment in persistence: the student 

who obtains a high "Infrequent Response" score because of careless 
or flippant treatment of his orientation tests the first week he is 
in college would not seem to be taking his college experience as 
seriously as would be expected of a genuinely committed student. 
This interpretation, of course, is speculative and does not derive 
directly from the data at hand. 

Of the other significant results in Tables 14 through 21 which 
have not yet been mentioned, two findings deserve brief attention 
here. 



1. Students who do not have a declared major at the beginning 
of their college careers tend to be less likely to persist than do 
students who do. Table 18 presents the frequencies with which stu- 
dents in each of 10 academic majors persist, transfer, voluntarily 
withdraw, or are academically dismissed. Also shown in the table are 
the statistically expected frequencies for each cell, and the differ- 
ence between the actual and the expected* Where the difference is 
negative, fewer students were in that particular cell than would be 
expected; where the difference is positive, more people were there 
than would be expected. The only cell in which there is a substantial 
deviation from the expected frequency is the one for perslsters who 
declare no major* For both males and females, fewer "no major" students 
persisted than would have been expected. The distribution of fre- 
quencies in the cells is significantly different from chance only for 
females* 

2. Students with strained relationships with their families tend 
not to persist. Students who reported that they consider their rela- 
tionship with their parents to be poor withdrew voluntarily or were 
dismissed on academic grounds more often than were other students; and 
students who lived with persons other than both parents withdrew vol- 
untarily more often than did other students. (Tables 16 and 17). 

Discriminant Analyses: Predicting Student Status . Statistically 

significant differences on many variables of this study were found among 
the four categories of students, perslsters, transfers, voluntary with- 
drawals, and academic dismissals. 

It Is very difficult to arrive at a parsimonious description of 
the differences among the four groups in terms of so many variables— 
all of which are known to differentiate significantly among the groups. 

One of the functions of multiple discriminant analysis is to 
compress a large set of variable such as this into a very few dimensions 
(or "discriminant functions") which provide maximum differentiation 
among the groups using all the variables simultaneously. In multiple 
discriminant analysis each specific variable is assigned a weight on 
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I each of the derived dimensions. These weights are so computed that 

I when they are applied to the average scores of each group, "dimension 

scores" (or "discriminant scores") are obtained which indicate the 

■ locations of each group in the geometric space defined by the discri- 

[I mlnant functions. 

• Thus , by using discriminant analysis, it is possible to describe 

I the differentiation achieved by perhaps two dozen specific variables 

in terms of as few as two "summary" dimensions (or discriminant func- 

• tions). Each a priori group (the four student categories in the present 

I case) could then be located in the twc-dimensional space defined by 

these two functions, as described above, and their relative positions 

• examined. The closer any two groups were in this space, the more alike 

I the individuals typifying the group would be. Further, assuming that 

the differences among the groups were statistically reliable, each 

• individual in the sample could be located in the space, as well, and 

I his proximity to the locations of each of the four groups coUld be 

■ determined. In this manner it would be possible to predict, on the 

I basis of a priori information alone, which of the groups an individual 

' I was "most like"— and thus of which group he was most likely to be a 

1 member. 

I This strategy in the present application potentially can help 

i identify the "attrition-prone" student. The student whose pre-college 

data locates him near the "academic dismissals" group in the discrl- 

I I mlnant space might be considered a "poor risk" academically, whereas 

I the student whose location was near that of the "persisters" group 

I I -r would be considered " fe." Since the proximities of the individuals 

I to the a priori groups are describable in numerical terms, it would be 

a fairly simple matter to determine, e.g., the 10 per cent of an in- 
[ * coming freshman class who are the poorest "academic risks," the 10 per 

1 1 cent who are the poorest "voluntary withdrawal risks," and the 10 per 

1 cent who are the poorest "transfer risks." 

I A brief summary of the statistical terminology to be used in 

forthcoming sections is presented and a multiple discriminant analysis 

■ of the present data will be described. The specific variables which 

>1 characterize the discriminant functions obtained will be identified 

and the location of the four student categories in the discriminant 

■ space (that is, vis a vis the discriminant functions obtained) will 

I be presented and discussed. Finally, procedures for arriving at 

specific predictions for specific students using these results will 
« be summarized. 

The Terminology of Multiple Discriminant Analysis: Multiple dis- 

■ crlmlnant analysis is, in a phrase, a statistical tool which determines 

I how a set of variable should be weighted to discriminate maximally 

among a set of a priori groups. A discriminant function, then is the 
. set of weights (analogous to Beta weights in multiple regression) which 
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is applied to the variables tc achieve this maximum discrimination.^ 

TWo kinds of discriminant functions (or "vectors") will be dealt 
with in this memorandum: normalized vectors and conventionalized 

scaled vectors. Normalized vectors are in a sense, "standardized" in 
that they do not reflect differences in the variation of the variable 
used; thus, normalized vectors would be applied to raw scores to achieve 
maximum discrimination. Scaled vectors are in effect weighted by the 
variance of the variables; they would be applied to standard scores. 

The weight of each variable on a scaled vector, then, is an indication 
of the relative contribution of that variable to discrimination along 
the axis. Conventionalized scaled vectors are obtained by simply di- 
viding each scaled vector by the absolute value of its largest element. 
This operation insures that each vector is on a +1 to -1 scale, which 
makes the vectors considerably easier to interpret 



Discriminant Functions. All data from pre-college sources— in- 
cluding the parent questionnaire. Biographical Data Sheet, OAIS and 
SAT tests and high school rank— were considered for Inclusion in the 
present analysis. In all, some 92 variables were available for analy- 
sis; data handling and considerations involving interpretation required 
that this number be reduced by about one-third before the discriminant 
analysis was performed. Therefore, only those variables which accounted 
for at least one-half of one per cent of the variance among the four 
groups in the analysis of variance (reported earlier) were included. 

This was a lenient criterion for inclusion; if a variable accounts for 
less than 0.5 per cent of the variance among the groups, it cannot con- 
tribute substantially to overall discrimination among them. Thirty-one 
variables met this criterion. In addition, three variables which did 
not meet the criterion were Included in the initial analysis, because 
of their centrality to some of the hypotheses of the study and/or be- 
cause of their widespread use in college selection and guidance 
situations. These, were: SAT-V, OAIS #4 (Achiever Personality), and 

QAIS #5 (Intellectual Quality). 

^Techniques are available for testing the statistical reliability 
of both the individual discriminant vectors and the overall discrimina- 
tion among the groups. These tests are described in detail by Cooley 
and Lohnes (1) and Rao (11); they will not be discussed here, although 
Indications of statistical significance determined by these methods will 
be made when appropriate. 

%ote that conventionalized scaled vectors can be interpreted legi- 
timately only on an intra-dimenslonal basis and not on an inter-dimen- 
sional basis. For example, a variable which had a conventionalized 
weight of .80 on one vector and .40 on another would not be interpreted 
as being "twice as important" on the first vector. 

^Thls, of course, ignores any possible "suppressor" effects, but 
examination of the correlations among the variables Indicated that if 
present, the "suppressor effect" likely would be inconsequential. 
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Results of the discriminant analysis reflected the lenient cri- 
terion by which variables v?ere selected for inclusion t although two 
statistically significant axes of discrimination were obtained, fully 
half of the variables used yielded no conventionalized weight greater 
than .25 on either side. 

Therefore, the discriminant analysis was recomputed, this time 
using only the 17 variables which were weighted at least .25 on one 
of the conventionalized axes in the initial analysis. The results of 
the second analysis replicated those of the first almost exactly, and 
at the same time were more compact; thus, only the results from the 
second analysis are reported. 

Differentiation of the Four Student Categories. The two statis- 
tically significant discriminant vectors which were obtained are pre- 
sented, in both normalized and conventionalized form, in Table 22. 

The first vector, which accounted for 64 per cent of the total 
discrimination, is characterized by high positive conventionalized 
weights on several variables reflective of "commitment" to higher 
education. The five variables loading highest on the vector are, in 
order of decreasing magnitude: (a) perceived commitment to higher 

education; (b) OAIS H (Creative Personality), negatively; (c) plans 
for continuance in the present college; (d) earliness of the decision 
to attend college; and (e) one "Reason for Going to College"— "explore 
several lines of work." 

The second vector accounted for 30 per cent of the total discri- 
mination, and is characterized by only two variables: high school 

rank (positively), and plans for continuance in the present college 
(negatively) • 

The patterns of weights on the two vectors are highly provocative, 
for three reasons: 

1. The first — and largest — vector is rather clearly reflective of 
"commitment," indicating that this concept in its several manifestations 
accounts for a large proportion of the discrimination among the four 
categories of students* 

2. The "aptitude" items (SAT-V, SAT-Q, and OAIS #5) did not con- 
tribute to the discrimination among the four groups— on either axis— 
as might have been expected. Indeed, the contribution of OAIS #5 was 
so negligible that it did not meet the criterion for inclusion in the 
analysis summarized in Table 22. 

3. Axis II appears to be "unnameable." As is often the case in 
multivariate research, two variable which are unrelated to each other 
(they correlate .01) together serve to characterize a derived vector. 
Examination of the centroids of the four groups in the two-dimensional 
space defined by the two axes probably will convey the "meaning" of 
this second axis better than a verbal rationalization. 

These centroids are presented in Table 23 and are shown graphi- 
cally in Figure 1. 
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Table 23 

Vector Rank Orders 

Student Categories „ Discriminant Axes 





I 


II 


Persisters 


7.34 


2.09 


Transfers 


6.94 


2.53 


Voluntary withdrawals 


6.20 


2.74 


Academic dismissals 


6.59 


0.80 


The first vector rank orders the four groups as 


follows : 


persis- 



ters, transfers, academic dismissals, voluntary withdrawals. This 
clearly is consistent with the "commitment" interpretations persisters 
and transfers should be higher on commitment than the other two groups, 
and academic dismissals should be higher than those who withdrew volun- 
tarily and did not re-enter college. One presumes that the academic dis- 
missals would have persisted, if the college had but given the opportunity 
to d » so; the voluntary withdrawals did have the opportunity, but chose 
not to persist nonetheless. 

On the second vector, voluntary withdrawals and transfers are high, 
academic dismissals are quite low, and persisters are near the reference 
line. This is the arrangement which would be expected on this axis, 
given the weights of high school rank (positive) and of plans for contin- 
uance in the present college (negative). That is, a high high school rank 
tends to move a score "up" (i.e., in a positive direction) on the axis, 
and a high continuance score tends to move a score "down." 

To get a very high score on Axis II, then, a student would have to 
have a moderately high high school rank and moderately low score on con- 
tinuance in the same «oller,e. And this configuration characterizes the 
two high-scoring groups on this axis (voluntary withdrawals and transfers): 
they have performed reasonably well in high school, but they do not intend 
to stay four years at the original college — and in fact they do not. 

To get a very low score on Axis II, a student would have to have a 
moderately low high school rank and a moderately high "continuance" score— 
and this, of course, is quite characteristic of the academic dismissal 
group. 

But what about the persisters? Why do they have a score near the 
reference line on Axis II? The answer is that persisters have both high 
high school ranks (which tend to move them "up"), and high continuance 
scores (which tend to move them "down"). The scores "cancel" each other, 
and, as a group, the persisters fall near the reference line on this axis. 7 

1 

A score near the reference line could be obtained in another way l 
by having both a low high school rank and a low continuance score. But 
it is very unlikely that a student with these characteristics would ever 
get to college in the first place— and if he did, his score on the 
"commitment" axis would probably be far to the left of the four groups 
plotted in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 

Group Centroids in the Two-Dimensional 
Discriminant Space 
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What kind of student, then, is a good "bet” for persistence? The 
data are very clear* In teres of the two discriminant axes, he should 
be very high on Axis I and near the reference line on Axis II »• In more 
substantive terms, he should have a high commitment (as measured by the 
Instruments used in this research), should have performed well in high 
school, and should have plans to complete his four years of college ed- 
ucation at the institution in which he originally enrolled. 

Classification Attempt: The Attrition-Prone. Given that the four 

groups of students can be differentiated reliably in terms of the dis- 
criminant vectors (as was shown above), it is possible to arrive at a 
numerical score which indicates the likelihood that each individual is 
associated with each of the centroids. 



* ^ 



To accomplish this, each individual is assigned a "location" in 
the two-dimensional discriminant space on the basis of his scores on 
the variables used in the analysis. Then, considering both his "lo- 
cation" and the dispersion of the locations of other group members 
around each of the centroids, a probability score is generated for the 
individual with respect to each of the centroids. For example, an in- 
dividual whose location was near the "perslsters" centroid in Figure 1 
might have probabilities of .82,. 10, .04, and .04 respectively for mem- 
bership in the persister, transfer, voluntary withdrawal, and academic 
dismissal groups. Explicit procedures for arriving at these probabilities 
are presented by Cooley and Lohnes (1, pp. 134-135). 

Given a set of probabilities for each individual in a freshman 
class, then, it should be possible to identify those individuals who 
are most likely to be members of each of the withdrawal categories and 
use these results for purposes of selection or counseling. 

The most straightforward way of Interpreting such probabilities 
would be to classify each individual as an Instance of the group for 
which he has the highest probability value. Unfortunately, there is 
one difficulty with this strategy: the size of each "group" is one of 

the factors which Influences the magnitude of the probabilities ob- 
tained a When all groups are of roughly equal size, this factor is of 
no concern. When one group is very large, however, the probabilities 
for that group will, on the whole, appear quite high. Similarly, if 
one group is very small, its probabilities will be quite low. This is 
simply a manifestation of the well-discussed "base rate" problem: if 

one knows beforehand that, e.g., 85 per cent of his cases are perslsters, 
he can be correct 85 per cent of the time by classifying everyone as a 
persister. Since the "base rates" are taken into account in the compu- 
tation of the probabilities, straightforward use of the obtained probabil- 
ity values for classification would tend to over-classlfy individuals 
into the larger group (s) and under-dassify individuals into the smaller 
group(s). In the present case, too many students would be classified as 
perslsters and too few students would be classified as attrition-prone. 

Unfortunately, this is exactly the wrong kind of error to be mak- 
ing for guidance and counseling applications: if anything, one should 
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be willing to identify »ome student* who are "really" persisters as 
"attrition-prone" in order to be sure that as many of the "really" 
attrition-prone students are identified as possible* 

Therefore, in the classification attempts to be reported below, 
two times the number of students who actually withdrew were identified 
as "attrition-prone” to increase the number of "real" withdrawals 
identified. Thus, although only 59 students were dismissed from the 
three colleges on academic grounds in 1964-65, 118 student.? were identi- 
fied as "potential" academic dismissals. This identification was 
accomplished simply by counting off the 118 highest probabilities for 
the "academic dismissal" category and identifying the 118 students for 
whom these probabilities were obtained, regardless of the probabilities 
of these students for the other three categories. Identical procedure 
were followed for other categories of withdrawals. 

Using these procedures, identification was ms *e of 39 cf 122 
transfers, 25 of 50 voluntary withdrawals, and 21 >i 59 ^vsaemlc dis- 
missals. In percentages: 32 per cent of the transfers, 50 per cent 

of the voluntary withdrawals, and 36 per cent of the academic dis- 
missals were correctly identified. Or, considering all categories to- 
gether, 85 of the 231 students who withdrew before the start of their 
second year of college were identified. 

A much more powerful procedure would be to identify those students 
who have low probabilities of persistence, ignoring the differences 
among the three categories of withdrawal. Using this procedure, those 
students who are "attrition-prone” would be identified, but there 
would not be good indication as to the kind of withdrawal that they 
were most likely to be. Since there were 231 withdrawals in the sample, 
the 462 students with the lowest probabilities of persistence were 
selected, consistent with the classification strategy outlined above. 

It was found that 138 of the 231 non-persisters were included in this 
selection. Thus, by identifying as attrition-prone twice as many 
students as were expected to withdraw, fully 60 per cent of the students 
who actually did withdraw were identified. Further, since data on with- 
drawals were available for these students only for the freshman year, 
it seems likely that many of those students who were identified as 
"attrition-prone" and who did not withdraw the first year might have 
done so as upperclassmen. 

In another sense, however, the number of "correct" identifications 
would be artlfactually high for the present sample. This is because 
the individuals who were "classified" are the same ones who were used 
to determine the weights for maximum discrimination, and to locate the 
centroids in the discriminant space. A better test of the adequacy 
of the discrimination obtained— and of its potency for classification 
purposes- -would be to take the presently derived weights and apply 
them to scores obtained by a new freshman class on the 17 variables. . 
Predictions of persistence and withdrawal could then be made for these 
individuals, and the frequency of correct decisions could be tabulated. 
To the extent that these classifications were correct, the results of 
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the present analyses could be generalized with confidence beyond the 
particular sample of students used In them. 

Summaty. It has been shown In this section that: 

1. It is possible to reliably differentiate among the four cate- 
gories of students Is t vf Owbsot v£ tho OWudy variables • 

2. This dlfferentatlon can be accomplished by two axes of dis- 
crimination. 

3. The two discriminant axes are meaningful. Further, the lo- 
cations of the centroids (or "multivariate means") of the four groups 
In the two-dimensional space Identify the characteristics and attitudes 
of the students which typify each grouts Ferslsters tend to be high 
vu "ewaniciBent," have nigh nigh school ranks, and plan to continue In 
the college of Initial enrollment for four or more years. Transfers 
are relatively high on commitment, have high high school ranks, but 
are low on plans for continuance. Voluntary withdrawals are similar 
to transfers, except that they have very low commitment scores. 

Academic dismissals are relatively low on commitment, low In high 
school rank, and high on plans for continuance. 

4. On the basis of the results obtained. It Is possible to arrive 
at probabilities Indicating the likelihood that any given student Is 
associated with es^h of the four groups, and, using these probabilities, 
identify many of those students who are "attrition-prone." By selecting 
twice as many students as were expected to withdraw before their second 
year in college, 60 per cent of the students who In fact did withdraw 
were Identified. 
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Special Studies 
College and University Environment Scales 

One of the approaches to the study of attrition from colleges 
Involves the coll: e climate. High levels of attrition are expected 
In a college environment which students find unfavorable and lower 
levels of attrition In an environment which students find favorable. 

The Tri-College Study included an examination of' college climate as 
a part of its effort to understand. 

Instruments have been developed for the measurement of factors 
which seem to constitute college climate. The Collage and University 
Environment Scales (CUES) was adopted for the Tri-College Study. The 
categories of CUES are based upon factor analysis and Include Prac- 
ticality, Community, Awareness, Propriety, and Scholarship. 

The patterns of the three colleges in the Tri-College Study 
are similar to each other. Each has a very high percentile score in 
Community; the scores on Propriety tend to be fairly high; the scores 
on Practicality are high; and those on Awareness are fairly high. The 
scores of the three colleges on Scholarship range from the 67th to the 
81st percentile. 

Table 24 
CUES 

I II III IV V 

Practicality Community Awareness Propriety Scholarship 



College A 
Xile 


85 


94 


54 


90 


70 


College B. 
%ile 


79 


94 


78 


78 


67 


College C 
%lle 


88 


97 


81 


$5 


81 



Any effort to understand attrition at the three colleges by an ex- 
amination of the median results from CUES does not seem to be very in- 
formative. Students find these institutions very congenial societies, 
including relationships with faculty as well as with other students* 

The sense of practicality and campus order is high in percentile rank, 
and the feeling of awareness of modern problems and self Identity Is 
fairly high. The sense of propriety, considerateness, and convention- 
ality is rather high, especially in two of the schools. The sense of 
scholarship is substantially above the median, although it does not 
reach the very high percentile ranks. 

It would appear that an examination of these results offers no 
obvious explanation of the withdrawal of students from the three 
colleges. There seems to be no point in these records which identified 
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areas of serious dissatisfaction among the students of these colleges. 

A possible approach to the analysis of these results is in terms 
of their scatter. The medians represent the central tendencies, but 
it is also informing to examine results from those who perceive the 
environmental situation differently. Since the instrument was adminis- 
tered to sophomore and junior students without signatures, no opportunity 
is given to identify the scores of any student who later withdrew. One 
can only say that a few students gave returns which rank low on the per- 
centile scales. It is possible that students who withdrew shared these 
perceptions of the college climate, but no data to refute or sustain 
such a thesis is identifiable in these records. It is also possible 
that some dropouts may have appraised the colleges as reflected in 
Table 24, but disliked a college climate of practicality, community, 
and propriety. Our evidence permits only speculation on this matter. 

An additional possibility involves item analysis and the speci- 
fication of the "votes” on each item. Some items showed scores which 
faculty would doubtless find unfavorable. Such records are useful in 
considering specific topics, but they do not seem to be clearly in- 
structive about attrition. 

Disciplinary Dismissals 

In general, students dropped from these colleges for disciplinary 
reasons were able youth. The average of available scores for SAT Verbal 
is 550 and for SAT Mathematics is 568. The high school rank is between 
the 60th and 70th percentile in their respective classes. The college 
grades were almost exactly a "C" average, both for the cumulative aver- 
ages and for the grades of the last semester in college. Both high 
school and college grades seem to be somewhat lower than the College 
Board tests would lead one to expect. 

Reports were received by questionnaire from 22 disciplinary dis- 
missals. TWelve of these reports were sent by students; three were 
returned by parents; in seven cases, questionnaires were received from 
both student and parent. The following is a summary of these reports. 

The description of the disciplinary incidents as taken from the 
students' reports included the following list: theft, on-campus drink- 

ing, a motel incident, a panty raid, plagiarism, an unlisted off-campus 
apartment furnished with stolen school property, a stolen car, vanda- 
lism, and the unauthorized absence of women from the dormitory. In a 
number of these reports the students acknowledged previous offenses, 
either of similar nature or of a different kind. 

Most of those reports are quite frank, objectively describing the 
incidents and in some cases previous incidents. Others appear to be 
defensive, e.g., explaining that the college had no specific rule 
against this particular offense, or insisting that it was the intention 
to return stolen furniture later. 
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The typical number of students involved in these incidents was two 
or three* Most students stated that they had not been previously in- 
volved in serious discipline* In most cases, they reported that the 
conduct was largely spontaneous, although about 40 per cent acknowledged 
some planning in advance* In almost all of the cases, they reported 
they were aware that the actions risked discipline according to defined 
standards* In the three cases where students denied this, they insisted 
that there was no rule which spelled out this particular behavior as a 
violation. 

The students reported that they had been bored, without vivid edu- 
cational or vocational goals* Along with their friends, they were seeking 
excitement. 

At the time of the dismissal, these problems were discussed with the 
student, usually by an ldministrative officer, with representatives of 
student government or a faculty committee oometimes involved* Almost 
all students agreed that the college representative had had the essential 
facts* One parent denied this, but the son's questionnaire affirmed it. 
The student usually agreed that he had had at least limited opportunity 
to present his point of view. 

A question was included concerning the counseling offered by the 
college in connection with the problem* Most of the students and the 
parents felt that this assistance had been offered* In some cases 
students denied it, and two parents felt that there should have been 
more communication with the home. 

Questions were asked about the effects of this action, the relation- 
ships in the home and the community, and in opportunity for further edu- 
cation* In three cases, relationships to the homes were seriously 
affected, but in all other cases, the students reported that these re- 
lationships were not affected or were affected only temporarily* The 
typical response about community relationships was a median "somewhat*" 
Several students reported that their relationships with peer groups at 
home were not affected, although the older community was less favorable. 




The effects on future educational opportunities were reported about 
evenly in the three answers, serious, moderate, or no effects\^ Approx- 
imately one-fourth of the students who replied, answered that they were 
in college again at the time they returned the questionnaire. Another 
somewhat larger group reported that they expected college study in the 
near future* In a few cases, students had joined the military and ex- 
pected to continue college after their term of duty. 
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The answers to the open-ended question are relatively few in number 
but worth examination* Some are critical of the institution. One stu~ 
dent reports over-protective, almost prying attitudes on campus, with 
the "questioning mind" of students suppressed. Another found too many 
rules, leaving the student "little choice on how to live." Another 
Invited more rules, insisting that college policies are not specific 
enough in defining disciplinary incidents. Another argued that the 
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college should educate and let the law handle legal matters* Another 
remarked about the tension at examination time, with no outlet £or the 
emotion* Another continued to be bitter over the severity of the penalty. 

Some students spoke of the awakening, the valuable lesson which 
they had learned* One reported that, after enlistment in the Navy, he 
was watching other boys enjoy violations of rules; he thought they were 
fools like he had been* Another was awakened when both the law and the 
college took action. When fingerprinted, he felt like appealing, "please 
let me back into society." 

The comments of parents included two who almost rejected the son. 

One reported that they had had other problems both before and after 
this incident, while another said that the young man must pay his own 
way' in any future college work until he makes a responsible record* 
Several reported a new maturity* It "changed his outlook*" One parent 
regretted the stigma on his son's record and the difficulty in opening 
college doors again, but felt it was a "waking up." In one case, the 
young man felt so unworthy that he was surprised not to be rejected at 
home* One parent found the college in part responsible in the lack of 
adequate conseling for students* 

The number of cases of disciplinary drops from the colleges is 
not large enough for generalized conclusions* As one mother expressed 
her opinion, these are individual cases which elude the "pat answer." 

It is a group with high potential and modest levels of achieve- 
ment both in high school and in college. Their violations were the 
typical ones, often spontaneous, but indulged with full appreciation 
of the possible results* Boredom and the appeal of excitement with 
friends was reported* 

These students felt that the process of discipline had been regular, 
and the allegations had had a sound basis in fact* They felt that they 
had had at least a limits opportunity to present their points of view 
and had had counselor s N *ho heard and advised them* 
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The effects at home, with two exceptions, were temporary, and the 
effects in the community were not very serious. The difficulties in 
future education were more serious for most of the group, but some were 
in college and others had definite plans for college when they returned 
the questionnaires* 

While some expressed criticism of campus rules or attitudes, most 
reported that the discipline had matured them. Parents agreed that the 
youth had matured, in spite of some regret that future college work had 
been made more difficult to arrange* 

In retrospect, some wonder whether colleges have found the most 
effective approach to the handling of disciplinary cases, though greater 
leniency could endanger the quality of the environment which the college 
is at great pains to create. 
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Discussion 

Some factors related to the methodology of the study suggest 
qualifications in the interpretation of the results* These factors 
are presented and discussed in this chapter* 

^^^ eg sntiatlon Among the Withdrawal Categories 

*•“« *>fcuu/ »:«o wittoomeu wj.biiarawais into cnree groups: tne vol- 

untary withdrawal* the academic dismissal, and the disciplinary dis- 
missal* Hie voluntary withdrawals are further classified in two groups: 
those who transferred to another college or returned to the same college, 
and those who were "real” withdrawals, i.e., those who did not continue 
their education during the period of the study* 

None of these categories can be regarded as well defined. Volun- 
tary withdrawal divides, as suggested above, into two groups on the 
basis of action after withdrawal: continuance or discontinuance of 

formal education* Some who withdrew will doubtless transfer or return 
later. Some were in difficulty in the college and withdrew in order to 
avoid further complications or official action. Others withdrew with a 
new educational opportunity before them* These groups classify together 
so far as the original college is concerned, but the significance of 
their action varies widely* In a few cases, the Research Office has re- 
ceived returns from students classified as voluntary withdrawals who 
stated that the withdrawal was an academic dismissal. On the college 
record, the student was a voluntary withdrawal* He may have been warned 
about his status and possibly advised not to return. He interpreted the 
situation as an academic dismissal* Such confusion in the term voluntary 
withdrawal is a complication to the study. 

The term persister contains similar ambiguities. Although students 
in this category persisted in college through the tenure of the study, a 
number of them will doubtless withdraw before graduation* It would re- 
quire postponement of the study for two years in order to identify these 
students. The "persisters" category, therefore, includes only those 
students who were still in college at the time the records of the study 
were closed. 

Finally, there may be some overlap between academic and disciplinary 
dismissals. It is not unusual to find a student with both of these 
problems* The official classification may ta!;e primary cognizance of 
either the academic or the disciplinary difficulty— but not both. 

Given sufficient time and persistence on the part of the researchers, 
it should be possible to develop "clean*' categories. Persisters would 
be those who ultimately graduated from their institution of original en- 
rollment. Cases of voluntary withdrawals who were leaving because of 
impending academic or disciplinary action could be eliminated or classi- 
fied in separate categories. Post-withdrawal action, whether transfer 
to another Institution or discontinuance of education altogether, could 
be more rigorously identified. 
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Yet, It is unlikely that cleaner definitions of the student cate** 
gories would change the direction of the results obtained in this re- 
search. The contrasts among the groups might well become larger, and 
the statistical reliability of the results greater by the elimination 
of the problems involved in the definition of the categories. 

The Definition and Meaning of Commitment 

Comaitment, as the term is use! in this study, is defined in terms 
of the answers to the questions submitted to students and to parents: 
questions regarding plans for graduation, transfer, the age of the stu- 
dent when the decision for college became clear, home evaluation of 
higher education, and global judgment of the home concerning the commit- 
ment of the student. These questions, then, can be construed as forming 
the operational definition of "commitment" used in the study. The study 
has not provided the opportunity to make a scientifically adequate in- 
vestigation of the meaning of the construct. It is not known, for ex- 
ample, how the present operational definition of the term relates to 
other uses of "commitment" as a construct. 

There are additional questions about the implications of a defini- 
tion such as this. Is the commitment primarily to academic work? to 
vocational preparation, to social life, or to the total situation on 
campus? How important is loyalty to a particular college in commitment? 
What are the ranges and dimensions of individual differences in such 
areas? 

These and similar questions are not adequately met by the opera- 
tional definition of the present study and must await further research 
involving the construct. 

Reasons for Withdrawal as Common Problems 



One of the assumptions of the study proposes that the stated "rea- 
sons for withdrawal" given by a student should be received with consid- 
erable skepticism. The assumption holds that these "reasons" are in 
large part problems suffered by most students, which explain withdrawal 
only when student commitment (or lack of It) is taken into account. 

It would be possible to test this assumption. The list of "reasons 
for withdrawal" could be submitted to persisting students--e.g. , seniors 
The title of the list could be "Typical Problems of College Students" or 
"Problems of My College Work." If the averages of persisting students 
were close to those of withdrawals, the assumption of the study would be 
supported. 

If the assumption is correct, it implies that those sections of the 
results which describe the reactions of students to the withdrawal ex- 
perience should be Interpreted with caution. These reasons may, in fact 
be only "surface" indicators of problems experienced by many college stu 
dents, and not particularly characteristic of withdrawals as a group. 
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The. Magnitude of Prediction Achieved 

One of the major hypotheses of the study— that the commitment of 
the student and his parents would be a potent determiner of student 
persistence— was consistently supported by the data. The proportion 
of the variance accounted for by variables indicative of commitment 
generally was not large. It is interesting, however, that the com- 
mitment measures typically accounted for substantially, more variance 
than did "biographical” data, and for as much or more variance than 
did measures more frequently used in admissions and guidance programs, 
such as SAT scores, high school rank, and OAIS scores. 
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These latter data from admissions records were, on the whole, 
disappointing as predictors of persistence. Neither of the SAT 
scores had substantial loadings of the discriminant vectors which 
differentiated among the groups of students. High school rank, while 
loading substantially on one of the discriminant vectors, accounted 
for less than one per cent of the variance among the groups in the 
analyses of variance— and was not even statistically reliable for 
males. It might be argued that one of the reasons for the poor pre- 
dictive validity of the SAT scores is the fact that they were used 
for selection purposes at the colleges, thereby attenuating the var- 
iance of the student populations. The standard deviations of the SAT 
scores, however, averaged about 90 for the three colleges (compared 
to a norm of 100), indicating that if present at all, this effect was 
probably negligible. 



The Importance of Parental Attitudes 

The attitudes and values reported by parents generally were 
good predictors of persistence— better than those reported by the stu- 
dents themselves. The attitudes of the parents seem to be important 
factors in the student's educational experience. Data gathered from 
home interviews and from answers to open-ended questions tend to support 
this interpretation. A further— and especially compelling— bit of evi- 
dence on this point concerns the research questionnaire sent to parents 
during the first weeks of college. One of the most potent predictors 
of persistence or withdrawal was the return of this questionnaire. The 
attitudes of parents seem to make an important difference, both in what 
the student thinks about higher education, and in his academic behavior 
once he becomes involved in it. 

The questionnaires, phone calls, and interviews used to contact 
parents of students who had withdrawn yielded another somewhat unex- 
pected finding: a real feeling of closeness to .the college on the part 
of the parents. The institution seems to be a part of the life of these 
homes. Family members know some faculty, many students, former students, 
and parents of students. Even dismissal of the student did not seem to 
destroy this relationship, although there were criticisms of actions 
taken and of some individuals. The homes feel close to these colleges. 

This relationship suggests a possible definition of the type of 
college involved in the Tri-College Study: such a college might be 
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teen as a conmunlty of hones over a broad geographic area, bound to- 
gether by their loyalty to the educational program of the institution. 
This definition is not complete, but it focuses on au important phase 
of college relationships which are seldom recognized on campus. 

Colleges might well consider this relationship as they deal with 
attrition. The experience of the present researchers indicates that 
it would be a rewarding experience for faculty and administrative 
officers to discuss the problems of some students in their homes i one 
learns more about student problems in the home than he does behind a 
desk. 

Finally, it should be noted that many of these parents, especially 
among the freshmen, raise an issue related to contemporary discussions 
of college policy. Some contemporary educators and students advocate 
more freedom for students and less supervision by colleges, on the 
ass ump tion that Students are both highly mature and relatively indepen- 
dent of the home. Many parents do not concur with this view, especially 
after the student has withdrawn. They propose, on the other hand, more 
college supervision, especially for freshmen. They criticize the lack of 
communication with the home, especially when issues arise. Many feel 
that their influence could have been effective if used in time, and they 
remind that they are paying the bills for this "independent” youth. Par- 
ents clearly felt that they were strongly involved in the college educa- 
tion of their children— and often indicated that they felt that the 
colleges did not recognize the legitimacy of this involvement. 

Generalizations From the Results 



Any effort to use the results of this study for prediction of per- 
sistence or withdrawal must, of course, duplicate the conditions under 
which the study was carried out. Three phases seem particularly impor- 
tant. 

First, as was mentioned above, the definition of commitment used in 
the study is operationally tied to particular items on the questionnaires 
used. Other means of tapping the "commitment” of a student or his parents 
should contribute to the construct validation of "commitment.” 

Second, the instruments were administered after the students were 
on campus; they were not applicants for admission at the time. It is 
questionable whether students and parents would be completely candid in 
their assessment of the student’s commitment if he were being evaluated 
as a prospective student. 

Finally, the results are based only on data obtained from students 
at three particular colleges. Data presented earlier in this report 
showed that these colleges and their students were similar to one another. 
The results of the study may not apply to other types of colleges or to 
student populations with different characteristics. 
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Stated Reasons for Withdrawal 

Questionnaires returned by former students some months after with* 
drswal offered no clear pattern of reasons for voluntary withdrawal . 

A dozen reasons of disparate nature were offered; none of them averaged 
as high as 2.0 on a three point scale; they show a very narrow band of 
scatter about halfway between the point (1) termed "no significance" 
and the point (2) termed "less significant." While in individual cases 
decisive reasons such as finances or Illness were reported, no patterns 
of stated reasons which point to a systematic understanding of the prob- 
lem were found* Two general explanations of the dynamics of voluntary 
withdrawal are offered below. 

First, cumulative factors may have been operative, as proposed by 
the theory of multiple causation, thus, a combination of problems, each 
non-dedslve in Itself, may have brought withdrawal. This proposed 
solution assumes that the cumulative factors were more weighty among 
withdrawals than among persisters who faced similar problems. 

The theory of commitment offers an alternate explanation. Students 
do have problems in their college life, and those with relatively low 
levels of commitment may tend to accept them as reasons for withdrawal. 
Those with higher levels of commitment may tend to solve or tolerate 
these problems, often without serious thought of withdrawal. 

The reason for withdrawal of the academic dismissals was the action 
of the college, and, as would be expected, the stated reasons for the 
failures as reported on the questionnaires centered in academic problems. 
Other issues which were mentioned frequently did not form any obvious 
pattern. 

The stated reasons for withdrawal are strikingly different for end- 
of- semester as compared to mlddle-of-the-semester withdrawals. Illness 
of 8€-lf or family, "having a baby," emotional problems, homesickness 
and loneliness suggest a pattern of personal problems reported by the 
mid-semester withdrawals which is not duplicated for the end^-of- semes ter 
withdrawals in either semester. The mid-semester decisions were reported 
as more abrupt, with less consultation and a shorter period of considera- 
tion. 

Commitment 

Commitment, as uBed in this study, is defined mainly in terms of 
the responses of students and parents to questions administered through 
the instruments of the study. While the responses to these questions 
on the whole tended to be optimistic, the discriminations which were 
obtained were predictive of persistence. 

In particular, each of the following commitment-relevant variables 
related significantly to persistence: 
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--parents' perceptions of the student's commitment to 
higher education 

—the Importance which parents themselves attached to 
a cc liege education for their children 

—the earliness of the decision that the student would 
attend college, and the feeling that "it had always 
been expected" that the student would go 

—the highest level of education to which the student 
aspired 

—plans by the student to complete his full four years 
at the institution of original enrollment 

—parental cooperation with the research study, perhaps 
indicative of a sense of responsibility for and in- 
volvement in the student's college experience 

Finally, two multiple discriminant vectors were obtained which 
discrimlnanted among the four student categories: perslsters, trans- 

fer s-retumees, "real" voluntary drops, and academic dismissals* The 
first and largest vector was characterized by commitment-relevant var- 
iables, demonstrating again the importance of commitment in understand- 
ing the differences among the student categories* 

Identification of the Attrition-prone 

As indicated above, it was possible to differentiate reliably 
among the four categories of students using multiple discriminant 
analysis on a subset of the study variables* TWo meaningful axes of 
discrimination were obtained* The location of the four student cate- 
gories with respect to these two axes indicated that: (a) perslsters 

tend to be high on "commitment," have high high school rank and plan 
for continuance in college (as opposed to plans for transfer)! (b) 
transfers have characteristics similar to those of perslsters, but re- 
port plans to transfer; (c) voluntary withdrawals are characterized 
mainly by low commitment scores; and (d) academic dismissals are mod- 
erately low on commitment, low in high school rank, and high in plans 
for continuance* 

Classification procedures made possible the identification of 
about 60 per cent of the attrition-prone students on the basis of pre- 
and early-college information* 

Parent Attitudes 

It was clear in many phases of the study that parents are deeply 
Involved in the Issues of persistence-withdrawal. Parents feel close 
to the college, and they respond in more ways than the payment of bills* 
The questionnaire to the parents of freshmen in 1964 was returned in 95 
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per cent of the cases. After withdrawal from the college, the parents 
cf the former students returned questionnaires, gave answers to open- 
ended questions, responded to telephone calls and the request for inter- 
views in very high percentage. 

The statements of parents about commitment were predictive. While 
most parents were optimistic about the educational prospects of their 
youth, their discriminations were supported in the later persistence or 
withdrawal of the young people. Their perception of the students' 
commitment, especially the women, was the best single predictor among 
the original 94 variables of the study. Both the Importance to the 
parents of the education of the youth and the earliness of the plans 
for college, were also predictive of persistence. Although most par- 
ents reported reasonable satisfaction with the withdrawal, the hope for 
future education of their youth was expressed with very few exceptions. 

When students reported strained family relationships, there was a 
tendency for "real" voluntary withdrawal or academic dismissal. Parents 
who failed to return the questionnaire to freshman parents in the fall 
of 1964 represented only five per cent of the parents, but this failure 
to cooperate with the college in the early days of the student's work 
proved to be dramatically predictive of later withdrawal of the student. 

The Effects of*’ Withdrawal 

The effects of withdrawal were reported in fairly positive terms. 
Many of the students reported plans to return to college. Parents were 
almost unanimous in this as a plan or at least a hope) some parents of 
women reported that further education would not be essential. The nega- 
tive effects of withdrawal in the heme and community were temporary with 
only a few exceptions. There were a number who found it difficult to 
find a new college opportunity. 
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Summary 

Three colleges have joined In a study of attrition: Hanover College 

o£ Hanover. Indiana; MacMurray College of Jacksonville, Illinois; and 
Wittenberg University of Springfield, Ohio. Each is a liberal arts, 
church-affiliated institution of the Middle West. . The student bodies, as 
judged by various measures, are similar In background and in level of 
ability. IVo of the institutions h^ve approximately 1,000 students in 
attendance, while the third, Wittenberg University, has approximately 
double that number. 

The theory of the study is two-fold. Multiple causation is recog- 
nized both in the sense that different causes bring withdrawal to dif- 
ferent students, and in the sense that cumulative factors are effective 
in many cases. 
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The second phase of the theory begins with some skepticism concern- 
ing the final instructiveness of the lists of reasons offered for with- 
drawal* It is observed that almost all of the problems listed as reasons 
for withdrawal are shared by students who persist. The central question 
asks about the circumstances under which these stated reasons seem to 
influence some students to withdraw while others who share the problems 
persist. 

The hypothesis of the study proposes that a significant difference 
is in the level of the commitment of the student to higher education as 
the major opportunity c-f post-fcigh^sshvsl years. Students with high 
levels of commitment face these problems and either solve or tolerate 
them, while those with low levels of commitment tend to find the same 
problems adequate reasons for withdrawal. 

The theory further proposes first, that student commitment is re- 
lated to the commitment of the home to higher education, and second, 
that investigation of these parental attitudes could be instructive. 
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The primary experimental groups were the freshman classes of the 
three colleges of 1963 and 1964. They were followed into the academic 
year 1965-66. Upperclassmen who withdraw were also included in phases 
of the study. 

Data were gathered, first, from the pre-college record of the 
freshmen, the high school rank and the SAT scores. As a part of the 
freshman orientation program, certain instruments were administered 
for the study. A Biographical Data Sheet asked many questions about 
the student' 8 background, and the second part of the instrument asked 
direct and indirect questions concerning the commitment of the student 
to higher education. These questions included the length of the planned 
period of college study, plans for transfer, and the time when the de- 
cision to go to college became clear. It was assumed that answers to 
these questions had relationship to commitment. Adaptations of Iffert* 8 
(4) reasons for going to college constituted the third part of this 
instrument. 
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The Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey by Fricke (3) was adopted 
to measure characteristics not included in tests of academic aptitude. 
'Ihe 14 scales include three response oias scales, three academic scales, 
three psychological adjustment scales, and five educational-vocational 
interest scales. 
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A questionnaire was sent to the parents of all freshmen in the fall 
of 1964, approximately one week after the beginning of school* The 
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cation and to offer comparisons with the responses of students to simi- 
lar questions. The parents were particularly asked concerning the 
commitment of the home to the college opportunity of the student and 
their judgment about the commitment of the student* 



Each withdrawing student was classified in the study on the basis 
defined by his college. Students were recognized as voluntary withdrawals, 
academic dismissals, or disciplinary dismissals. It was recognized that 
the definitions of these classifications were not too clear in some 
cases, especially among the voluntary withdrawals. 

In statistical procedures, four classifications were used: per- 

sisters, transfers and returnees, "real" voluntary drops, and academic 
dismissals. The "real" voluntary drops were those who withdrew from 
one of the cooperating colleges without return to that college or transfer 
to another institution within the period of the study. 
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The time of dropout was noted, with a distinction made between 
those who dropped during a semester and those who dropped at the end 
of the first or second semester. 

Questionnaires were sent to students who withdrew. Separate 
questionnaires were prepared for the voluntary withdrawal, for the aca- 
demic dismissal, and for the disciplinary dismissal. The questionnaires 
to voluntary withdrawals explored the reasons for withdrawal, the planning 
of the decision, and the post-withdrawal activities. An open-ended ques- 
tion invited comment on any phase of the experience. Those who were 
dropped for academic reason were asked particularly concerning their 
scholastic experience and the background of their failure. The question- 
naire to disciplinary dismissals explored the disciplinary incident and 
the procedures used by the college. 

A questionnaire was later sent to the parents of all students who 
had withdrawn. Different questionnaires were prepared for the parents 
of each of the three categories of students. An open-ended question in- 
vited comments from parents on any phase of the experience. 

The question of transfer seemed important, distinguishing between 
those who dropped from education and those who simply withdrew from one 
of the cooperating colleges. Phone interviews were held with several 
hundred homes in an effort to check primarily the question of transfer 
These telephone calls continued until the spring of 1966, after second 
semester registration in most colleges. Many students were identified 
as transfers by this method. 
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Face-to-face interviews were held with a number of parents and with 
some students. Most of these were held in the homes of the parents, al- 
though some were with students on a campus after transfer or return. The 
purpose was to develop a more vivid picture of the background of with- 
drawal and the effects of the total experience. 

Some type of return concerning the students who withdrew from the 
three institutions was obtained in 93 per cent of the cases, either by 
questionnaire of student or parent, phone interview, face— to— face inter- 
view, or by some combination of these methods. 

Statistical analyses included a total of 94 variables from pre- 
college data, orientation test results, and questionnaires from parents 
of freshmen. Other data were gathered from the questionnaires to the 
student withdrawals and to their parents. Reasons for withdrawal were 
tabulated for males and for females among voluntary withdrawals and 
academia dismissals. The three types of withdrawals, transfers-returnees, 
"real" voluntary withdrawals, and academic dismissals were compared on 
the variables. Students who withdrew during a semester were compared 
with those who withdrew at the end of a semester, and responses of par- 
ents of these three groups were compared. Comparisons of the responses 
by students in the different college classes were made. The pre-college 
data and the results from the freshman orientation tests were compared 
among persisters, transfer-returnees, "real" voluntary drops, and aca- 
demic dismissals. Similar study was made of the responses of the parents 
of students in these four classes. The later status of students whose 
parents did not return the freshman-parent questionnaire was examined. 

The answers of students and parents to the open-ended question were 
classified by a committee of judges and tabulated for review. The re- 
sults from phone and face-to-face interviews were recorded and summarized. 

The basic data of the study were analyzed by multiple discriminant 
analysis in order to discriminate among the different categories of with- 
drawals and predict on the basis of these variables the category into 
which other students will probably fall (persister, transfer-returnee, 
"real" voluntary drop, or academic dismissal). 

Effort was made to study college climate by the use of CUES. A 
report is made concerning disciplinary dismissals which were too few 
in number for processing by computer. 

Conclusions 



The stated reasons offered by voluntary withdrawals presented no 
pattern and averaged so low on the rating scales that they did not offer 
background for identification of central Issues. The theory of multiple 
causation may be appropriate, but it assumes that the cumulative reasons 
are more weighty for withdrawals than for persisters. The theory of 
commitment regarded these stated reasons as problems common to college 
students; for those with relatively low levels of commitment, they be- 
come reasons for withdrawal, while for those with higher levels of 
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commitment, they represent problems to be solved or tolerated. 

The stated reasons for mlddle-of-the-semester withdrawals *do or- 
ganise Into a pattern of personal problems, health, social and emotional 

Issues. The stated explanations of academic dismissals focus upon their 
academic problems. 

Commitment has been defined in terms of the answers to questions to 
s_"Snt- parents concerning such issues as the term of study, plans 
for transfer, the judgment of parents concerning the student* s commitment, 
the earliness of the decision to attend college. So defined, comnltment 
proved to be meaeureable. It also proved to be predictive of the later 
decisions of students to withdraw. In the discriminant function analysis, 
these variables associated with commitment as a set were more important 

in predicting persistence than were any other sets of variables used in 
the study. 

The involvement of parents with the issues of the study proved to 
be close. Parents returned the freshman-parent questionnaires in sur- 
prising percentages (95 per cent) and the parents of withdrawals res- 
ponded to questionnaires, phone calls, and interviews with real coopera- 
tion. They commented upon the Issues with conviction. Their judgments 
about commitment proved to be predictive. Reports of strained family 
relations were followed later by withdrawal in substantial percentage. 

The withdrawal rate was much higher for students whose parents failed 

to return the freshman questionnaire than for those whose parents did 
respond. 

The four categories of students were discriminated reliably and In 
meaningful terms by discriminant function analysis, and the attrition- 
prone student was Identified from the results in a reasonably high per- 
centage of the cases. This finding, if supported in a replication with 
a new group of students, would be valuable. 
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Appendix 



The Open-Ended Question 



The last Item on the questionnaire sent to farmer students and 
their parents was an open-ended question requesting a response con- 
cerning the experience. The classification of these replies Is de- 
scribed In the body of the report. A copy of the Topical Outline Is 
Included (Table F). 

In general, It should be clear that these discussions concerned 
topics chosen by students and parents after the completion of the 
questionnaire. Opportunity to discuss any phase of the experience was 
offered, and the topics which they selected are worth consideration. 

The first general topic in this outline concerned the stated rea- 
sons for withdrawal. These reasons were classified fundamentally into 
two parts, the negative and the positive. Students withdrew in order 
to >g o away from” something unsatisfactory, or they withdrew in order 
to go to something that promised to be more satisfactory. This is 
probably too simple an analysis. The analogy of the magnet is useful, 
with a negative pole repelling and a positive pole attracting. Both 
poles of the magnet may be effective in the withdrawal. 

The negative reasons of the outline ("going away from") include 
academic problems, dissatisfaction with college, personal or financial 
problems, Illness, lack of goals, and criticism of counseling. The 
positive reasons ("going to") include military service, romance or 
marriage, a new educational or vocational program, a job, and travel. 

The outline also includes some stated effects of withdrawal, un- 
favorable and favorable. The unfavorable include difficulties at home, 
in the community, in further education, and with self. The favorable 
effects include a new maturity, a preferred situation, a job, an edu- 
cational opportunity, a home, and military service. 

Post-withdrawal attitudes are included in the outline and are 
classified as criticism or appreciation of the research study, the 

college, or of individual personnel. Some replies speak broadly about 
colleges or about students. 



The answers were counted in terms of the frequency of the dis- 
cussion of the topics of the outline. The scoring was done by the 
number of times a particular topic was mentioned. Some parents and 
students opened only one topic, while others wrote at some length 
about a variety of topics. Withdrawals during 1963-64 and 1964-65 
are Doth included in this summary. 



Of those who returned the questionnaire, 74 per cent of students 
and 81 per cent of parents responded to the invitation to comment in 
general about the withdrawal. Some replies were single sentence com- 
ments about specific points. Others were almost voluminous, requiring 
extra pages. n e 
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No brief summary can recover the vividness of some of these com- 
ments* Both students and parents have judgments about the college and 
post- college experience, The range of topic is broad and the attitudes 
expressed vary from the objective comment to the emotional exclamation* 

These comments come from individuals who have been involved in 
withdrawal, either at the initiative of the student or of the college* 
Such comments deserve a hearing* Institutions seldom have opportunity 
to gather in systematic form opinions from this scgz&snt of the college 
community. 

One response which appeared frequently wa» not Included in the 
fundamental analysis. While all communications to students and parents 
from the Research Office avoided the use of the term "dropout,” many 
objected even to the implication. ”1 am not a dropout” was put in capi- 
tal letters, was underlined, was announced in red pencil and in red ink. 
A number of parents were similarly dramatic in their denial of any drop- 
out. A few denied that they had dropped out, since they simply had not 
returned, ©r had just taken a job* Some who transferred were particu- 
larly vehement in the denial of "dropout.” It is clear that this word 
”dropout” has become a "dirty word” in the American language* In spite 
of the use of the word withdrawal in all communications, a number of 
students and parents want it clear that these young people are not 
“dropouts.” 

The topics chosen by students and parents for discussion were or- 
ganized into the topical outline (Table A)* This table also reports 
the number of times each topic was discussed. The students are di- 
vided Into voluntary withdrawals and academic drops with a col umn for 
each category, and the results from parents are similarly organized* 

Some topics were more frequently discussed by one group, and the dis- 
tinction may be instructive* The disciplinary dismissals were too few 
to be included* 

Student Responses; Voluntary Withdrawals . The topic opened most 
frequently by voluntary withdrawals was "the academic program and oppor- 
tunity*” Consents were counted in this category when the former stu- 
dents discussed with a negative accent such topics as the following: 
the required courses of the liberal arts program, heavy academic 
pressure on students, an unchallenging intellectual atmosphere, cur- 
ricular "experiments," or the lack of specialized courses, particularly 
In the first year or two. 

Comments about "romance or marriage" were frequently made. As one 
coed expressed it, she Wanted marriage more than college*" In general, 
those who withdrew for marriage were highly appreciative of the campusee 
which they were leaving. 

The topic, "social life and college climate," was discussed at the 
same level of frequency. These comments, in explaining reasons for 
withdrawal, reflected the two extremes— not enough social life and too 
much social life* A number of students criticized the "Greek system" 
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which is found on two of the campuses, They felt that the social life 
of the non-member was Impoverished* Some found the student body too 
homogeneous, with the college isolated from contemporary events* Other 
students found all too much social life as the chief distraction fro^i 
study* 

Next in order of frequency of reasons was positive, "going to." A 
"preferred situation" was found in a new "educational opportunity or a 
larger school." Comments were classified under this topic when the em- 
phasis was on a general situation > 

Closely related to this topic were students 1 reports of transfer 
to a "new educational program," involving a particular sequence of 
courses* Students went for a degree in real estate, for courses in 
accounting, for medical technology, for a dental hygiene program, for 
commercial advertising, for industrial design, for speech therapy, for 
nursing, for music. One student commented that the liberal arts college 
proposes to teach students to make intelligent decisions, and after two 
years of such training, he applied this ability to his search for a 
particular major and withdrew. 

A number of students report withdrawal primarily for financial 
reasons, sometimes transferring to schools where expenses were reported 
as lower. Some reported transfer most unwelcome, but financially 
necessary. 

These voluntary withdrawals frequently offered "counsel” to other 
students. Many points were covered in these comments: avoid the 
bridge table; be careful in the choice of friends; get a good start in 
the first month; do not cut classes; take easier work the first year; 
consult counselors, professcts , dean, or anyone who "knows the score"; 
do not drop out— stick to it no matter what; tell them to stop com- 
plaining— they won*t know what they have until they lose it; "I left 
heaven for hell," said one who enlisted; if dissatisfied with the 
college, transfer* Many of these comments are vivid and serious* 

Next in order of frequency of comment was an effect of withdrawal, 
"a new maturity.” This phrase was often used by the students. One 
student reported that she learned more by leaving school than by attend- 
ance* One learned the value of an education, and she now wants to be 
in the Intellectual world. Another found time to make a decision on 
major field. One knows now "how I don*t want to live." 

A number expressed "appreciation of the college." The work and 
the experience were described as memorable, enjoyable, stimulating, 
superior, full of opportunity* Others cossnented in "criticism of or 
antagonism to the colleges" Comments were classified here when the 
criticism were broad. One student found one of the colleges an im- 
possible place for her to accomplish anything* Another found only "bad 
food, bad housing, and difficult courses •" College policies and rules 
were discussed the sane number of times. 
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Certain topics were mentioned less frequently, as an examination 
of the table shows. Mention of academic problems belongs In this group, 
although they were sometimes implied in discussions of related topics. 
Coimne.it 8 about the research itself were made, including such phrases as 
"thanks for the chance to be heard" ^r»d requests for ..he results of the 
research. 

The voluntary withdrawal discussed negative factors more often than 
positive. Marriage was the central exception. In the academic field, 
both factors were Included, with negative attitudes toward some phases 
of the academic program and positive attitudes toward a new educational 
opportunity. 

Student Responses: Academic Dismissals . The pattern of responses 

among students who were dismissed for academic reasons varies from the 
pattern of those who withdrew voluntarily. The reason for withdrawal 
was the action of the college, and comments Involve other issues. 

First in order of frequency was a reported effect of the experience, 
the discovery of a "new maturity." A number say, "I grew up" as a re- 
sult of the failure. 

Second in rank among these young people was a straightforward 
statement of "lack of educational goals." The student reported that he 
had lacked serious educational purposes. 

In order of frequency, other comments included the following topics: 
the lack of counseling, the offer of counsel to ether students, state- 
ments of appreciation of the research study, and the explicit report of 
academic problems. Academic problems were implied more often, as the 
student discussed related issues. 

Most of these topics are clearly related to the theory of commit- 
ment. The academic dismissal revealed to the former student his 
earlier immaturity and lack of serious purpose. The criticisms of 
counseling may project the problem on advisers who failed to inspire 
more mature and serious attitudes. The counsel to other students and 
the appreciation of the research study typically express the new atti- 
tude in words which can be readily translated into a theory of commitment. 
One cannot conclude that further college opportunity would bring these 
new insights to fruition, since old habits often overwhelm new resolutions. 
But these students in substantial number report the new insights. 

In summary, the voluntary withdrawals emphasise the academic oppor- 
tunity, marriage, social life, and expense. The academic dismissals 
focus on the question of maturity, lack of educational goals, the 
counseling program of the colleges, and the difficulty of the academic 
program. 
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T he Open-Ended Question? Parents* Responses . The responses of 
parentis to the open-ended question of the parents' questionnaires are 
reported in two parts: a discussion in the order of frequency' of the 

topics often chosen by the parents; some contrasts between the reports 
of parents and the reports of students. 

The most frequently discussed topic was the "counseling program" 
of the college, often identified with supervision of student lif'j. 

Many comments were stated in emphatic terms, either in expressions of 
appreciation or criticism. The parents of academic drops discussed 
this topic in a high percentage of the cases. 

Appreciation of good counseling seemed to center in the interest 
of counselors in students. When a professor or dean or president took 
time to consider with a student his educational program or his person- 
al problem, parents expressed appreciation. 

The more frequent responses, however, called for more adequate 
guidance and supervision. The typical comments emphasized the fail- 
ures. The attitude of counselors who dealt with these young people 
was often interpreted as reluctant, and the time given for these duties 
was all too limited. Some parents felt that the counselors knew little, 
if anything, about their students. 

Many comments by parents identified counseling with supervision, 
especially of freshmen. One parent noted that his freshman son "was a 
thousand miles from home" in a new situation; maturity adequate for 
home life may be inadequate for dormitory living. A counselor with 
responsibility for supervision was needed. 

Some parents cited specific cases of alleged inadequate educational 
counseling: advanced courses, or a heavy load during the first semester 

of the freshman year, or unhappy recommendations of major fields. In 
the area of personal problems, parents offered trenchant criticisms: 
several students with nervous disorders, as reported by parents, were 
misunderstood by the counselors; one student, with a serious acne prob- 
lem, found no understanding of the unfavorable social response of other 
students; another with a health problem was refused a lighter load. 

The topic which ranks second in order of frequency of parents 1 
response was termed "criticism of or antagonism to the college." Par- 
ents of academic drops made most of these comments. Parents were parti- 
cularly critical of lack of communication from the college. They some- 
times contrasted the number of requests for money with the infrequency 
of communications about the student. The receipt of form letters did 
not pacify these parents. Several complained that they had written to 
advisers and ht . 1 received no answer. The complaints from parents whose 
students were dropped for academic reasons were particularly emphatic 
in this area of communication. 








The relationship of many of these comments to the criticism of the 
counseling programs is close* The absence of communication with the 
home and the lack of conferences with the student were mentioned together* 

A number of parents protest the college assumption of the maturity 
of students* In asking for communication with the hoLV, they insisted 
that these home relationships are educational resources readily available 
to the college* They felt that they should be used before problems be- 
come acute* 

Some of the parents were critical of the emphasis placed in these 
colleges on the superior student, leaving students with fewer talents 
frustrated* Another described the situation as an "Intense drive for 
status" among colleges in contrast with an effort to stimulate the 
growth of young people. 

A number of parents commented about "romance or marriage*" These 
comments came chiefly from the parents of women and seldom expressed 
disapproval* "Most women go to college to look for a husband," and, if 
success comes before graduation, these parents approve* Some clearly 
express a sense of tragedy; one daughter "married another; nit-wit" 
without informing the family. Others modify disappointment with the 
hope that the daughter will continue in college later* 

In a couple of cases, parents reported that the marriage followed 
a pregnancy* These parents expressed the hope that, by frankness, 
they might ease the burden of other parents under similar circumstances, 
recommending the frank facing of the facts and a posture which would be 
constructive for the new home* The methods of this study cannot reach 
some problems in this area, the emotional involvements and the deep 
distractions* 

"Appreciation of the college" was often expressed, especially by 
parents of voluntary withdrawals* Parents were "deeply grateful"; the 
student "benefitted both academically and socially"; "a fine Christian 
school"; "an excellent faculty"; "the college gave her the benefit of 
every doubt"; "the college gave him a real chance." 

The college was reported "too expensive." They reported that the 
attempt to pay the college bills represented an increasing sacrifice, 
and the students often transferred to other institutions* 

The "social life" was criticized, either as dull and inadequate 
or as excessive, bringing poor grades. Some found some social influ- 
ences undesirable in kind and proposed stricter rules to curb extra- 
vagances* The life of the fraternity or sorority was mentioned several 
times, either as disappointment for non-members or as Involvement in 
superficial interests* 

A number of parents commented on the "new maturity" which the 
withdrawal had stimulated* They frequently used such expressions as 
"waking up," "grew up," "find himself," "matures*" One reported this 
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period as time given to "stand back and look at the future" without 
pressure. The marks of the new maturity were variously reported as 
self reliance, self confidence, emotional stability, the ability to 
face responsibility. The responsibilities of a job contributed to 
the growth. Some students worked by day and attended night school, 
and this was a sobering regimen. 

"Criticism or antagonism" was directed against individual per- 
sonnel, often on the basis of an incident. One professor seemed loathe 
to give time to a parent, although an appointment had been made. 

One teacher is alleged to have called his class "bourgeoisf animals," 
and resentment rankled with one parent for months after transfer. One 
professor advised a student to transfer to a less demanding school; 
the father reported, with understandable pride, that the student "is 
now on the Dean's list in his new institution." 



The sharpest of the criticisms were reserved for those in the per- 
sonnel field and in the administrative area. They often involved speci- 
fic indicents: the house mother who did not work well with a roommate 

problem; a financial officer who reduced a scholarship but restored it 
upon threat of withdrawal; a student who needed psychiatric aid but got, 
instead, a "two-hour harangue from a dean"; a dean of women who promised 
a room change without any performance on the promise; a president who 
announced a program for educating only the elite, which a father regarded 
as a callous, unchristian attitude. 

The experience of withdrawal leaves with some parents an attitude 
of criticism, even antagonism, and a vivid memory of phrases and in- 
cidents supports the attitude, admitting no modifying context. 

These parents report that the realization of the need of educa- 
tion was a central result of the withdrawal. One young man developed 
"respect for the necessity of advanced education," and a young woman 
dropped for academic deficiencies, "got up on the count of 9" and is 
back in college working very hard. One mother took the money refunded 
when her son was dropped for poor academic work and vent to college 
herself. She reports that this example had an amazing effect upon the 
young man, and upon the younger child in the home. They found educa- 
tion highly prized. 

Parents reported on "illness," sometimes involving psychiatric 
consultation, and on "personal problems." College life brought tensions 
to some which made students "confused," "worried," "afraid." One 
daughter left home happy, a church worker, an honor graduate from high 
school, and returned after an academic drop, nervous, upset, rebellious, 
profane. A few parents responded to these problems with antagonism 
to the youth. One young man became unruly— "he knew it all" and will 
return to college only by his own money. Another was reported to be 
just lazy. But most parents accept withdrawal on the basis of per- 
sonal problems simply as a part of the pain of "growing up." 

"Academic difficulties" were discussed rather often a assumed 
in other discussions of related issues. Some parents siimply reported 
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that the academic work was overwhelming and demanded a constant 
struggle. A few felt that college work did not match the talents of 
the student; e.g. , the young woman who had particular ability in music, 
without the abilities for other college subjects. Some recognized such 
familiar issues as lack of effort, class "cuts.," poor background, or 
too much social life. 

An examination of the tables of parents' responses shows some items 
that parents infrequently include in their discussions; the type of stu» 
dent on campus, student government, student need for independence, the 
lack of a vocational goal, withdrawal for travel, and difficulties in 
the home or in the community in connection with the withdrawal. 

In summary, parents responded to the open-ended question comment- 
ing most frequently about the non-academic phases of college life. 

They were frequently critical of the counseling and supervision of 
students and of the lack of communication with the home, especially 
when problems arose. Parents expressed criticism more often than 
students. They commented on campus romance or marriage, usually with 
understanding. Other topics included academic problems, a new educa- 
tional opportunity, appreciation of the college, the expense, and the 
social life on campus. The accent of the discussions of parents Is 
on college climate and background for academic work, rather than upon 
curriculum, classroom and scholarship. 

Contrasts: Students and Parents. An examination of Table F re- 

veals differences between students and parents in the topics chosen 
for discussion. Although parents must gather much of their information 
about the college from the student and his friends, both the topics 
chosen and the emphasis vary at significant points. 

One of the striking contrasts concerns college policies and rules. 
Parents seldom discuss these matters directly, but they do involve 
them in discussions of other topics, especially counseling. Students 
who commented complained about the strictness of the rules, with only 
an occasional proposal of more supervision of student life. Some 
students spoke of "endless rules" in dramatic phrases. A few parents 
developed a similar theme, the college denial of student maturity. 

Most of the parents stated that there is "too much freedom" and not 
enough supervision. They propose discipline, stricter rules on hours, 
and a compulsory study hall for probation students. 

When students discussed counseling, they tended to focus on the 
academic adviser. Most comments were negative and criticized the ad- 
viser who proposed the overload, the course that was too advanced, or 
the limited time given by the adviser. One student reported that after 
spending two years and $5,000 at the school, his adviser could "give me 
only five minutes to tell me that I was not applying myself." Other 
students were appreciative of the help of advisers and administrative 
officers • 

The comments of parents involved many more issues, curricular 
guidance, social supervision, the need for counseling before issues 
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became critical, the letters which parents wrote to advisers without a 
reply* 

» 

These parents opened topics which are widely discussed in educa- 
tional circles today* They are parents o£ students in smaller insti- 
tutions, in contrast with large universities, and of students who have 
withdrawn* They are not a representative sample. Judging from their 
reports, however, many parents advocate effective supervision of 
student life rather than student freedom* 
the first year of college* 
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The academic program and opportunity was mentioned by students 
much more frequently than by parents* Some parents mentioned a weak 
major or requirements which limit electives* Students were much more 
specific as they discussed a variety of topics: the "rigid curricu- 

lum," the difficulty of the courses, certain courses which were 
"horrible" or unimportant, emphasis upon theory rather than upon the 
practical, the lack of a stimulating classroom atmosphere* 

The development of a new maturity was mentioned both by students 
and by parents as an effect of withdrawal. Students reported such 
growth more often than did the parents, and the academic drops made 
such a report in a larger percentage of cases than did the voluntary 
drops. Students on a job found real need for education in the modern 
world, a more vivid sense of future, the recognition that he had been 
immature in college, and frequently the determination to return with 
a "more adult attitude.” Parents tended to express satisfaction as 
they observed these evidences of more mature attitudes* 

Table F reports in summary form other contrasts between comments 
of parents and of students* Parents expressed more appreciation of 
the college and also more criticism. The criticisms came most fre- 
quently from parents of academic drops, often as an anecdotal report 
or as a statement about lack of communication with the home* Students 
offered frequently some advice to other students, while parents seldom 
attempted such counsel. Students discussed the type of student on the 
campus, while parents rarely mentioned the topic* Other contrasts and 
similarities are suggested by the table* 

Home Interviews 

Interviews were held with 20 parents and 12 students* The pur- 
pose was to gather background information. Two interviewers conducted 
the Interviews, summarizing and rating soon after the conference* 

The interviews with parents were held in their homes, with one 
exception* These homes were chosen chiefly in terms of convenient lo- 
cation* When choice was possible for the Interviewers, they chose homes 
which had not returned a questionnaire* Some interviews with students 
were in their homes, and others were on campus after transfer or return* 
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The Interviews la* ted from 10 minutes to an hour. A seml- 
struetured outline was prepared, but the moat productive discussions 
were spontaneous. 



The Interview outline follows: 



Name 



ID No. 



X. Background of and Reasons for Withdrawal 



X. Personal and Family Problems 

U) Finances! (b) Home problems; (c) Emotional problems; 
(d) Marriage; (e) Sickens a 






2 • On-campus Experience 

(a) Academic— courses; career plans; grades; study habits 

(b) Characteristics of the school— meals ; rules and other 
factors related to the school; uncongenial background 
of the school; traditions, etc. 

(c) Social life— congeniality of students (gang) 

(d) Extra-curricular activity— excess or deficit of such 
activities; meaningful 

(e) Teacher and/or counselor (negative or positive) 



IX. College Expectations vs. College Realities 

1. High School background 

III. Present Activity 

IV. Plans for the Future 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 



Further college study 
Technical training 
Job or business 
Marriage 



V. Evaluation of Withdrawal 



1. Results In the present and immediate past 

2. Results for the next couple of years 

3. Results for the more distant future 



The outstanding Impression to the interviewers was the vividness 
of the experience. The cordiality of the homes was surprising, even 
in cases where the student had been dropped at the Initiative of the 
college for academic or disciplinary reasons. These homes still felt 
close to the college. The college had become a part of che life of 
the home. 



At the close of the interview, the interviewers rated three points: 
the attitude toward the college, the attitude in the interview, and the 
attitude toward higher education. These ratings were made on a nine 
point scale, and the results are reported In Table G. 
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Brief summaries of selected interviews are presented as illustra- 
tions of the kind of information offered by parents and by students* 

One Interview was held in the home o£ the mother and stepfather of 
the student. The father had agreed to send the student to college, but 
later he withdrew the support. The stepfather in the home had supported 
education for a time but finally found this too burdensome. This is a 
case in which the reason for withdrawal was given as financial* There 
was a background here which involved more than money. The student lived 
in the home with the mother and was working. There Is little probability 
that the student will return to college* 

An interview was held with a negro mother* Both parents were teach- 
ers and had a high appreciation of the value of education for the daughter* 
She had found a minimum of social life with young men on the campus, after 
a high school experience with much social opportunity* The mother felt 
that disillusionment and unhappiness had affected her grades* She trans- 
ferred to an institution in which there were more members of her own race* 
The interview included some discussion of racial relationships and the 
effects of this college experience upon this young woman. 

An interview was held with the mother of a young woman who withdrew 
from college on account of a pregnancy. This mother offered to give 
any information, if this could assist any other mother in facing such a 
problem. The home took a constructive attitude toward the new home in 
spite of serious disappointment. While details of the interview were too 
personal for report, the interviewers sampled here the home and community 
implications of a situation not unknown on campuses. 

One father was interviewed in his office* His daughter had dropped 
from her third institution. He had no particular regrets and was not 
convinced of the importance of education for women, especially in view 
of the limited academic drive of his daughter* The home seemed to have 
little commitment to higher education for women. The young woman is out 
of college working in an industry connected with her father's business. 

Both the home and the young woman seem to be satisfied, even happy, with 
this development* 

An interview was held with a mother in a very modest home* The son 
had withdrawn from college in order to work and save his money to return 
to school* He was an active church worker, looking forward to the minis- 
try* The mother reported that he "studies all the time." He continues 
his studies at night while working* The mother works at modest tasks 
and can give little help. The father is dead. This is one of the cases 
in which financial problems represent the full reason for temporary with- 
drawal • 

In the home of a professional man, the Interview with the parents 
of an academic dismissal began with a statement that some personal matters 
would be withheld. Later in the conversation, they disclosed these per- 
sonal matters and spoke about their former separation and the disturbance 
involved for their son. He had transferred to another institution, and 
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they £elt that he was doing much better. The young man had hoped that 
good grades In the new Institution would merit a return to his former 
college. The parents were quite critical because the first institution 
had refused to readmit him after superior grades in the second institu- 
tlon. 



An interview was held with a father in the home, concerning an 
academic dismissal. The home had talked higher education to the young 
lady since early childhood • Her high school work ranked her barely 
in the upper third. The home had had her tested by psychologists for 
. academic aptitude, and the results seemed to Indicate the necessity 
of real effort for good grades. She did poorly in her freshman year 
and was dropped at the end of that time. They had arranged for a 
single room to encourage study, but other girls in the dormitory 
tended to bring problems to her until her room became a gathering 
place. The father was critical of the lack of communication among 
housemothers, faculty, and administrative officers about such problems. 
He, as a physician, said that the college was responsible for a diag- 
nosis. She was working at the time of the interview and was planning 
marriage 3 She probably would not return to college. 



An interview was held with parents of a disciplinary dismissal. 

The young man, after an evening of drinking, was involved in a theft. 
The parents felt that the stealing was more a stunt than a desire for 
the things which were stolen, since the youth had no use for the items. 
The arrest, the dismissal from college, and enlistment in the armed 
forces were all complete before the parents had any word either from 
the son or the college. He was doing well in special training in the 
armed forces. 



Some interviews were held with students. A young woman was inter** 
viewed on campus after return. She had withdrawn after a couple of 
years in the institution, reporting that many petty problems on campus 
brought a situation which she could endure no longer. She had never 
planned to drop her education but wanted a break from college work. 

She suspected that psyclatric help might be of value to her. As she 
returned, she identified herself with a negro group on campus, rooming 
with a negro, and being active in civil rights efforts. Her activities 
were connected with home attitudes where negro students often visited. 
A sister dated a negro, but she had not done so. The overtones of 
racial relationships were very important in the college experience of 
this young woman. 

A conference was held with a young man, in part in the presence of 
his father. He had been dropped for academic reasons. He had been a 
borderline student during a period of a couple of years. In the end 
he was dropped for a fractional deficiency in grade point average. He 
was shocked and frightened by this experience. He transferred to 
another institution where he was doing satisfactory work at the time 
of the interview. New maturity was achieved during this experience, 
he reported, but some antagonism continued in the home which had been 
affiliated with this institution rather actively. 
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An Interview with a young nan was held on campus* He had been 
readmitted after an academic dismissal. He reported little effort In 
academic work in high school* The academic drop represented real 
problems in the home, and his parents were "holding their breath' 3 to 
see the outcome of the second chance* He had found in his dormitory 
a "don't care" attitude which made it easier to conform than to work 
hard. He changed dormitories upon his return and found the situation 
more conducive to study* His grades were not good enough, he felt, 
for graduate work, end he expected to be In the Army without too such 
delay* 

An interview was held on campus with a young man who previously 
had been dropped for disciplinary reasons* He considered the college 
rules "silly" and felt that the college was worried about its own 
image rather than about the problems of students* He was planning to 
go to graduate school* 
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Table F 

TOPICAL OUTLINE 
OPEN-ENDED QUESTION 



A. Stated Reasons for Withdrawal 
I. Negative (going away from) 



STUDENTS 
WD AD 



PARENTS 



WD 



AD 






1. Academic problems 11 

la* Too heavy work load (extracurricular 6 

or work for pay) 

lb* Poor study habits 13 

lc* Poor high school background 1 

2* Dissatisfied with college 

2a* College policies and rules 36 

2b* College personnel 12 

2c* Social life and college climate 56 

2d* Academic program and opportunity 76 

2e* Type of student 31 

2f* College location 32 

2g* Physical plant and housing 10 

2h* Student government 4 

21* Cultural opportunity 12 

3* Personal problems 



16 

3 

18 

2 

11 

12 

9 

15 

5 

2 

3 

0 

C 



33 

5 

5 
1 

7 

8 

31 

18 

1 

22 

1 

0 

6 



21 

5 

8 

1 

1 

0 

14 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 



4* 



5. 



6. 



7. 



3a* Focus on campus 


2 


5 


27 


7 


3b* Focus on home 


16 


6 


11 


4 1 


3c* Personal (without psychiatric 
consul tation) 


15 


20 


9 


7 


3d* Need for independence 


7 


2 


2 


0 


3e* Lack of maturity 


1 


9 


8 


10 


3f* * Inability to organize for adequate 
study 
Financial 


1 


8 


1 


4 


4a • Family reverses 


5 


0 


1 


0 j 


4b* College too expensive 


48 


5 


47 


1 


4c* Loss of scholarship 
Illness 


10 


0 


14 


0 


5a* Self (Including psychiatric 
consultation) 


17 


5 


30 


5 


5b* Home 
Lack of goals 


3 


0 


1 


0 


6a* Educational 


28 


30 


17 


5 


6b. Vocational 


4 


4 


3 


3 < 


Counseling 


16 


25 


40 


53 
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TABLE F (Cent) 





STUDENTS 


PARENTS 1 




WD 


AD 


WD 


AD 


Ilr Positive (going to) 










12 • Military service 


6 


im 


* A 
AV 


*9 1 

/ j 


13. Romance or marriage 


36 


3 


64 


6 


14* Educational program 


48 


0 


39 


1 


15* Vocational program 


15 


1 


25 


1 


16* Job 


4 


0 


6 


1 


17* Travel 


4 


1 


2 


0 


Stated Effects of Withdrawal 










I. Unfavorable 










20* Difficulties at home 


1 


3 


3 


3 


21* Difficulties in community 


3 


4 


0 


0 


22* Difficulties in further education 


17 


10 


3 


1° 


23* Difficulties with self 


3 


4 


1 


3 


II. Favorable 










27* New maturity (including; development of 


40 


42 


20 


19 


goals) 










28. Preferred situation 










28a* Job 


15 


j 


8 


17 


28b. Educational opportunity or larger 


50 


10 


45 


11 


school 










28c* Home 


6 


l 


3 


1 


28d. Military 


0 


2 


2 


4 


Post-withdrawal Attitude Toward the College 










34* Appreciation of the research or antagonism 


26 


15 


20 


15 


35* Criticism of or antagonism to the college 


36 


15 


40 


51 


36* Criticism of or antagonism to individual 


10 


5 


20 


17 ! 


personnel 








4 


37* Appreciation of the college 


38 


3 


52 


38* Appreciation of individual personnel 


6 


4 


3 


8 j 


Counsel to others and general constants 










42* Consider carefully 


42 


21 


* 2 • 


0 


43* Comments about colleges 


2 


4 


5 


11 
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Biographical Data Sheet 
of the 

Research Committee on Student Persistence 
The Tri-C:ilege Study 




The Research Office of the Tri-Ccllege Study has prepared 
the following questionnaire for a research project. Stu- 
dent responses will not become a part of the college rec- 
ord of the student; they will be sent directly to the 
Research Office. Specific instructions will be read aloud 
by the supervisor. 
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Biographical Data Sheet 



Each of you will be asked to fill in certain information 
about yourself. Please use a number two, black-lead pen- 
cil. Raise your hand if you need a pencil. Do not fill 
out your answer sheet until instructed to do so. 



Look at your answer sheet. On the lines provided you are 
to print your full name, last name first. Print your col- 
lege. Print your home address. Be sure to list the house 
number and street* then the city and state. List your 
father's occupation and that of your mother. If your 
mother does not work outside the home, write "housewife.” 
If either parent is not living, write "deceased." 



Please list your plans for a major and your career plans. 



This questionnaire is listed in several parts. You are to 
proceed without stopping until you finish. Be sure to 
check only one answer for each question. Questions 16, 17 
and 18 in Part I should be considered as one question. 
There is no time limit but please work as rapidly as pos- 
sible. You are to make no marks on this sheet. Blacken 
the appropriate spaces on the answer sheets. For example, 
if you are male you will blacken the space under "a" for 
question 1. Are there any questions? 




A. 
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Part I Biographical 



1. Sex: 



a. Hale 

b. Female 



2. Age at last birthday: 



a. Under 18 

b. 18 

c. 19 

d. 20 or over 



3. Where do you live while at college? 



a. College residence hall 

b . Off-campus room 

c. Fraternity or sorority house 

d. With your family 



4. Size of home community: 



fl • 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



Farm 

Town below 2,500 population 
Town 2,500-25,000 population 
City 25,000-100,000 population 
City over 100,000 population 



5. Type of secondary school from which you were graduated: 



a. Public school 

b. Private school 

c. Parochial school 



6. Size of high school graduating class: 



a. 

b. 
c* 

d. 

e. 



Under 25 
25-99 
100-199 
200-499 
Over 500 



7. Extent of participation in high school activities: 



a. 



b. 
c • 

d. 

e. 



Very active in membership and in election to important 

offices, holding a number of important offices 

Above average, holding some offices 

Average, memberships and offices 

Below average in memberships and offices 

Little participation 
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8. Your impression of the percentage of your high school class 
who are continuing in college: 

a. 75-100% 

b. 50-75% 

* oc_c/w 

v • c^-^va# 

d. Below 25% 

9. Father's education: (Check one) 

a. Did not complete high school 

b. Was graduated from high school 

c# Had some college work but did not graduate 

d. Was graduated from college 

e. Earned a graduate or professional degree after college 

10. Mother's education: (Check one) 

a. Did not complete high school 
b„ Was graduated from high school 

c. Had some college work but did not graduate 

d. Was graduated from college 

e. Earned a graduate or professional degree after college 

11. Did other members of your family attend this institution? 
(Check one) 

a. Both parents and one or more other close relatives, in- 
cluding brothers, sisters, aunts T i ncles 

b. One or both parents, but no other close relatives 
(brothers, sisters, aunty, uncles) 

c. Neither parent, but one or more others in immediate 
family (brothers or sisters) 

d. Other relatives, but none in immediate family (parents, 
brothers or sisters) 

e . None 



I 

I 



12. I consider my relationship with my parents and family to be: 

a. Excellent 

b. Good 

c . Fair 

d. Poor 

e. Prefer to omit 



13. Do you usually live with 



a. Both parents 

b. Mother 

c. Father 

d. Other relatives 

e. Other than relatives 
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14. Birthplace of parents: 

a. Both parents foreign-bom 

b. Both parents native-born 

c. Father foreign-bom 

d. Mother foreign-bom 

15. How often do you attend the church of your faith? 

a. Regularly (at least every other Sunday) 

b. Frequently (once a month) 

c. Occasionally 
d • Never 

16. Religious preference: 

a. Baptist 

b. Catholic 

c. Christian 

d . Congregat ionalis t 

e. Episcopal 

17. a. Evangelical United Brethren 
b • Jewish 

c. Lutheran 

d. Methodist 

e . Presbyterian 

18. a. Other 
b • None 

19. Distance from home to educational institution: 

a. Up to 3 miles 

b. 3 to 25 miles 

c. 26 to 100 miles 

d. 101 to 500 miles 

e. Over* 500 miles 

20. For what portion of your college expenses are you assuming 
direct responsibility through work or loans? 

a. None 

b. Up to 107. 

c. 11 to 25% 

d. 26 to 50% 

e. Over 50% 
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21. Do you now have, or do you plan to get, a job during the 
academic year? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

22. Plan for major: 

’ a. A definite plan ' 

b. Possible plans 
c • Undecided 

23. Career plan: 

a. A definite plan 

b. Possible plans 

c. Undecided' 

Part II College Intentions 

24. The highest level of education which you now plan. 

a. One year with no plan for continuance 

b. Two years, or possibly tlnree, with no plan to continue 
to graduation 

c. Two years, or possibly three, with plans to continue 
professional study 

d. A full four-year degree program 

e. A bachelor's degree followed by graduate work or pro- 
fessional school 

25 . Plan for continuance in your present college vs • plans for 
transfer. (If you plan not to graduate, report plans for 
period of college study.) 

a. The plan is to take all college work in my present college 

b. The plan is not clear; either continuance in my present 
college or transfer is a real possibility 

c. The plan is to transfer after a year or two 

a. The plan is a combination course, v;ith a degree from my 
present college (engineering, medicine, etc.) 

26. The time the decision to go to college became clear to you. 
(Many vague plans may have preceded the time at which you felt 
clear about the decision. The question concerns the time that 
:;m reached clarity on the point..) 

a. Have always taken it for granted 

b. The decision became clear during elementary school years 

c. The decision became clear during junior high school years 

d. The decision became clear during high school years 

e. Cannot answer the point to my satisfaction 
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Part III Reasons for Going to Coliege 




Some of the reasons students give for going to college are 
listed below. Looking back to the period before you entered 
college, show the degree of importance each of the reasons 
had in influencing your decision to attend college. After 
you read a. statement, mark the appropriate column on the 
answer sheet. For example, if the statement is "Of no impor- 
tance, or does not apply" in your case, mark answer "A" on 
your answer sheet. If you choose to answer the statement 
with "Of slight importance" you should mark answer "B" on 
your answer sheet. 



Degree or Level of Importance 



A. Of no importance, or does not apply. 

B. Of slight importance. 

C. Of moderate importance. 

D. Of great importance. 



Try to record your reactions, not according to what you con- 
sider now to be "good" reasons, but according to what you feel 
were your reasons at the time you decided to go to college. 



27. I had serious intellectual curiosities which only college 
could satisfy. 



28. I had a compelling interest in one particular field in 
which I wanted to specialize. 



29 



I wanted to find out more about certain fields of knowledge. 



30. I enjoyed studying and wanted to continue academic work. 



31. I felt a college degree was necessary for the kind of work 
I wanted to do. 



32. I wanted to prepare myself for a better paying job than I 
would otherwise be able to get* 



33. I wanted to explore several lines of work to see what I 
would be most interested in. 



34. I felt I could live an easier life if I had a college 
education. 



35. I felt college acquaintances and contacts would prove ad> 
vantageous in finding a position after graduation. 



36. I hoped to make many new friends in college. 



37. The persons I respected most in my community had gone to 
college . 
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38. I wanted to learn how to get along with other people* 

39. Most of my friends were going to college. 

40. I thought college life would help me to develop 
socially. 

41. I wanted the close fellowship of living in a dormitory, 
sorority house, or fraternity house. 

42. I thought a college education would enable me to be more 
influential in community affairs « 

43. I thought that college would be a good place to meet the 
type of person I*d like to marry. 

44. I hoped that' college training would enable me to be a 
better husband or wife. 

45. There was not much for me to do around home* 

46. Business, church, or other community leaders encouraged 
me to go to college. 

47. I hoped to acquire some qualifications for leadership in 
civic affairs. 

48. It had always been expected that I would go to college. 

49. My parents insisted on my going to college. 

50. In my family young people had always gone to college. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE PM-1 



The Research Office of the Tri-College Study has prepared the following questionnaire for a research project. 
The Research Committee asks the parents of the freshmen in the cooperating colleges to fill out 

die questionnaire and return it to the Research Office. 



! 



A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. The postage will be paid by the Research Office. 






This que ionnaire is answered by Q Father Q Mother CD Both parents 

I. What level of academic work do you believe that your son will achieve? (Check one) 

| 1 Superior . Q Above average Q Average Q May have difficulty 

II. Students vary in their levels of commitment to higher education. Some regard it as the major opportunity 
offered to their age group, while others would have lower levels of commitment. How would you classify 
the commitment of your son? (Check one) 

| | High level of commitment 1 I Moderate level of commitment 

I 1 Low level of commitment 

ID. What importance do you as parents attach to college work for his future? (Check one) 

| | Major importance I I Advantageous, but hardly essential I I Minor importance 

IV. Among the various opportunities of college life, how do you feel that your son ranks the academic 
opportunity? (Check one) 

| | Of first importance (ZU Equal to but not superior to other opportunities 

( j Probably secondary to other interests d] Probably low in rank 

V. Among the various opportunities of college life, how do you as parents rank the academic opportunity for your 
son? (Check one) 

j | Of first importance □ Equal to but not superior to other opportunities 

| | Probably secondary to other interests Q Probably low in rank 

VI. College Hopes and Plans: Please answer the following items according to your expectations for your son. 

1. The highest level of education which you expect your son to achieve. (Check one) 

1 | One year with no plans for continuance 

| | Two years, or possibly three, with no plan to continue to graduation 

( | Two years, or possibly three, with plans to continue professional study 

1 I A full four-year degree program 

| | A bachelor’s degree followed by graduate work or professional school 

2. Plan for continuance in the present college vs. plans for transfer. (If he plans not to graduate, report 
plans for intended period of college study.) (Check one) 

j | The plan is to take all college work in the present college 

| | The plan is not clear; either continuance in present college or transfer is a real possibility 
j | The plan is to transfer after a year or two 

{ | The plan is a combination course, with a degree from the present college (engineering, medicine, etc.) 

3. The point in time that you as parents decided it was desirable that your son would go to college. (Many 
vague plans may have preceded the time the decision became clear. The statement concerns the time that 
clarity was reached on the point.) (Check one) 

I | Had always taken it for granted 

| | The decision became clear during elementary school years 

| | The decision became clear during junior high school years 

| | The decision became clear during high school years 

1 | Cannot answer the point to my satisfaction 
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has substantial importance; and a “3” if it has the highest level of importance. 

I | We felt that he had serious intellectual curiosities which only college could satisfy. 

I I We felt that he had a compelling interest in c particular field in which he wanted to specialize. 

1 I He wanted to find out more about certain fields of knowledge. 

I I He enjoyed studying and we wanted him to continue academic work. 

I I We felt a college degree was necessary for the kind of work he wanted to do. 

I | We wanted him to prepare himself for a better paying job than he would otherwise be able to get. 

I | We wanted him to explore several lines . of work to see what he would be most interested in. 

I | We felt he could live an easier life if he could have a college education. 

| | We felt college acquaintances and contacts would prove advantageous in finding a position after graduation 

I | We hoped he would make many new friends in college. 

I | The persons we respected most in our community had gone to college. 

| | We wanted him to leam how to get along with other people. 

| | Most of his friends were going to college. 

I I We thought college life would help him to develop socially. 

I I We wanted him to have the close fellowship in living in a dormitory or fraternity house. 



I I We hoped that college training would enable him to be a better husband. 

I I There was not much for him to do around home. 

I I Business, church, or other community leaders encouraged him to go to college. 

| | We hoped that he would acquire some qualifications for leadership in civic affairs. 

| | It has always been expected that he would go to college. 

I | We as parents felt that we should insist that he go to college. 

1 | In our family, young people have always gone to college. 
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The Research Office of the Tri-College Study has prepared the following questionnaire for a research project. 
The accompanying letter reports the purpose of the study and the use of the returns. 



PLEASE FILL OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO THE RESEARCH OFFICE 



A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. The postage will be paid by the Research Office. 






Listed below are various reasons and factors that may have influenced your decision to withdraw from college. 
Some may be very significant; others may be less significant; some may have no significance. Please report your 
judgments concerning each item on the list by placing a check mark in the appropriate column. 



Most Less 

Significant Significant 

1. Illness or physical disability (self) ______ 

2. Concern about illness or physical disability (family) J 

3. Concern about finances 

4. Upset by difficulties at home . 

5. College courses were not challenging * 

6. Not interested in courses 

7. Lack of definite plans for major 

8. Lack of definite career plans 

9. Lack of ability to do work required 

10. Secondary school preparation was poor 

11. Discouraged by low grades 

12. The school was too big 

13. The school was too small 

14. Professors lacked interest in students 

15. Professors lacked competence 

16. Advising was inadequate 

17. Examinations were unreasonable 

18. I did not find enough social life 

19. I found too much social life 

20. My housing situation caused difficulties 

21. Emotional problems 

22. The students were not my type 

23. I was homesick 

24. I was lonely _____ 

25. My study habits were poor • 

26. Unreasonable college rules and regulations 

27. Meals were extremely poor 

28. I needed a temporary break from studies 

29. Married recently or will be married soon 

30. My spouse graduated 

31. Having a baby 

32. Other (Please comment) 



No 

Significance 



7 
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Please indicate the appropriate response. 



1 . 

Z 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



9. 



10 . 

11 

12 . 



Prior to your withdrawal, who knew of your plans to leave college? (Check mote than one if appropriate). 
I | Other students Q Family Q Faculty member 

I I Faculty advisor Q Not sure Q Resident counselor 

Was your decision considered at length? 

1 | Yes Q No, it was abrupt Q Hard to state definitely 

Did college representatives give you ample assistance at the time of withdrawal? 

! | Yes Q No Q Limited assistance 

| j They had no opportunity 

Did you plan to complete your undergraduate education at this college at the time you enrolled? 

□ Yes O No □ Not sure 

Did most of your hometown “gang" go to college? 

□ Yes □ No □ Not sure 



Have your parents been satisfied with your withdrawal? 

| j Yes □ No O Not sure 

Do your parents want you to return to College? 

| | Desire return Q Oppose return Q Indifferent 



Do you plan to return to this college later? (If you do plan to return to this college, a note to the Dean is 
encouraged). 

| | Yes □ No □ Undecided 

I | Have already returned 

Do you plan to continue your college work elsewhere? 

□ Yes □ No □ Undecided 

I I Have already transferred 

If you have transferred, please name the college. 

□ Full time □ Part time 

9a. Do you plan some non-college training, e.g., business school, nursing, or other technical training 

□ Yes □ No □ Undecided 

I I Have already enrolled 



If and when you resume your college education, do you think your experience after withdrawal will enable you 
to get more out of college? 

| | Yes □ No □ Not sure 

Do you now have reasonably clear plans for the mote distant future (four or mote years ahead)? 

| | Yes CH No □ Somewhat 

Indicate in the appropriate column what you are doing presently and your plans for the near future. 

Presently Near Future 

Working full time 

Military service 

College study — 

Travel 

Working part time 

Housewife 

Not much of anything 

Other (state) . — — — — - 
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If you have judgments concerning this experience, they might be valuable to other students. Please 



comment. 



i 

i 
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I 
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I 
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QUESTIONNAIRE B-3 




The Research Office of the Tri-College Study has prepared the following questionnaire for a research project. 
The accompanying letter reports the purpose of the study and the use of the returns. 

PLEASE FILL OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO THE RESEARCH OFFICE 



A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. The postage will be paid by the Research Office. 



— — 




O 











& 



Vanous reasons stand in the background of an unsatisfactory academic experience in collet Th* MQ 

Thi rUTo!^ Committee invites your report concerning your underst^of 

A list of background factors is offered below. Some may be very significant; others may be less significant- 
Z frZ°pp S ZtZu m P „ ,eaSe rePOr ‘ y °“ r iUdgmentS « «* « by placing a' check 



1. 

2. 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 



Illness or physical disability (self) 

Concern about illness or physical disability (family). 

Concern about finances 

Upset by difficulties at home 

College courses were not challenging 

Not interested in courses 

Lack of definite plans for major 

Lack of definite career plans... 

Lack of ability to do work required 

Secondary school preparation was poor 

Discouraged by low grades 

The school was too big „ 

The school was too small 

Professors lacked interest in students 

Professors lacked competence 

Advising was inadequate 

Examinations were unreasonable 

I did not find enough social life .. 

I found too much social life 

My housing situation caused difficulties 

Emotional problems 

The students were not my type 

I was homesick 

I was lonely 

My study habits were poor 

Too many hours given to work for pay 

Lack of serious effort in academic work 

Irregular class attendance 

I * ‘dated’ * too much 

I was too active in extra-curricular activities 

I gave too much time to team sports 

Other (Please comment) 



Most 

Significant 



Less 
Significant 



No 

Significance 
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Please indicate the appropriate response. 

1. What was your academic status before your separation? 

□ Academic probation HD Warning status □ No unfavorable classification 

2. (For those who were on academic probation and on warning status). Did the probation or warning stimulate you 
to increased effort? 

□ Yes Q] No 



3. When did you recognize that your academic situation was serious? 

□ For several months HD Last 5 or 6 weeks 

HD Only after final grades 

4. In g eneral were your best friends good students academically? 

□ Yes [□ No 

5. Were you ever in serious difficulty for breaking college social rules? 

HD Yes HD No 



HD Temporarily 
I I Last week or two 

I I Not sure 
HD Not very serious 



6. Did college representatives give you ample assistance at the time of separation? 

— ^ ^ es HD No HD Limited assistance 

7. Do you feel that your separation from college under these circumstances significantly affected year relationships 

at home? y 

□ Yes, seriously □ Somewhat □ No □ Only temporarily 

8. Do you feei that this experience significantly affected your relationships in your home community? 

□ Yes. seriously Q No □ Somewhat 

(If the answer is yes, please comment). ______ 



9. Do you feel that this experience is significantly affecting your opportunities for further education? 
HD Yes, seriously HD No ' □ Somewhat 

10. If you have transferred to another institution, please name the college. 

Li Full time HD Part time 

11- Indicate in the appropriate column what you are doing presently and your plans for the near future. 

Presently Near Future 

Working full time ___________ __________ 

Military service _____ _______ _____ 

College study ___________ ____________ 

Travel 

Working part time 

Housewife 



Not much of anything 
Other (state) 




V. 
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12. The judgments you have formed through this experience may be valuable to others. May we ask you to I 

comment? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE C-l 

PLEASE FILL OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO THE RESEARCH OFFICE 

I. Please describe die conduct which resulted in disciplinary action, as fully as you are willing to state it. 
A general description will suffice^ if you prefer. 



I 

I 

I 



A. How many were involved in the disciplinary incident? (Check one). 

I 1 1 (myself alone) m 2 

□ 3 to 6 O 7 or more 

B. Had you been involved previously in serious or near-serious discipline? 

□ Yes 0 No Q Minor issues 

C. Was your action spontaneous (spur of the moment), or did it involve preparation (more than one step)? 

I 1 Quite spontaneous (unplanned) 

I 1 Planned in advance (more than one step) 

I I Hard to answer; some elements of both 

D. Were you aware that the action risked discipline according to defined college standards? 

C] Yes □ No n Not sure 

II. The procedures and the evidence. 

A. Procedures 

1. In the process of reaching a decision in the matter, who considered the issue with you? (Check more 
than one if appropriate). 

I I Representatives of student government 
I I A faculty or administrative committee 
I I A student- faculty committee 
I I An administrative officer 
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I 



I 

B. The evidence 

1. Do you know what evidence college representatives had? 

I I Yes Q No CD In part 

2. Do you agree that they had the essential facts? 

CD Substantially yes CD Substantially no CD part of the facts 

3. Did you have opportunity to present evidence or your point of view? 

□ Yes □ No CD Lind ted opportunity 

HI. Counseling services in connection with the problem. 

A. Was there any person associated with tire college who gave you assistance in the problem? 
□ Yes CD No 

(If the answer is yes, how was he helpful to you? Please comment). 



1 

c 



I 



IV. The effects of this action. 

A. Do you feel that your withdrawal from college significantly affected your relationships at home? 

CD Yes, seriously CD No CD Only temporarily 

B. Do you fed that this experience significantly affected your relationships in the community? 

CD Yes, seriously CD No CD Somewhat 

(If the answer is yes, please comment). 



C. Do you feel that this experience is significantly affecting your opportunities for further education? 
CD Yes, seriously CD No CD Somewhat 

V. Indicate in the appropriate column what you are doing presently and your plans for die near future. 

Presently Near Future 

Working full time 

Military service i===a __ > _ 

College study 

Travel _ 

Working part time 

Housewife ______________ 

Not much of anything 

Other (state) 



I 

■ 

I 

I 
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VI. Various factors stand in the background of problems in conduct at college. These situations are not identical 
among all students. The Research Committee invites your report concerning your understanding of the 
factors which were effective for you. 

A list of background factors is offered below. Some may be very significant; others may be less siaiificant: 
some may have no significance. Please report your judgments concerning each item on the list by placing 
a check mark in the appropriate column. 



Most Less No 

Significant Significant Significance 

1. Illness or physical disability (self) 

2. Concern about illness or physical disability (family) _____ 

3. Concern about finances 

4. Upset by difficulties at home 

5. College courses were not challenging 

6. Not interested in courses _______ ______ 

7. Lack of definite plans for major ______ 

8. Lack of definite career plans ______ ______ 

9. Lack of ability to do work required . ______ 

10. Secondary school preparation was poor _______ 

11. Discouraged by low grades 

12. The school was too big 

13. The school was too smell 

14. Professors lacked interest in students 

15. Professors lacked competence 

16. Advising was inadequate 

17. Examinations were unreasonable ______ 

18. I did not find enough social life 

19. I found too much social life 

20. My housing situation caused difficulties ______ _______ 

21. Emotional problems 

22. The students were not my type 

23 I was homesick 

24. I was lonely 

25. My study habits were poor 

26. Unreasonable college rules and regulations 

27. I was bored 

28. The "gpng” encouraged excitement 

29. I did not like college supervision 

30. Many students did die same thing 

31. I did not care much 

32. Other (Please comment) _ 
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VII. The judgments you have formed through this experience may be valuable to others. May we ask you to 
comment? 

Some think that disciplinary actions may have constructive value for the individual involved, in “waking, 
him up”, in bringing new maturity. Was there such an effect upon you? 

Were there other effects which might help college officials discharge their responsibilities in such issues? 
Please explain. 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

« 

ON STUDENT PERSISTENCE 
THE TRI-COLLEGE STUDY 

QUESTIONNAIRE D-4 

The Research Office of the Tri-College Study has prepared the following questionnaire for a research project 
We hope that it will represent the judgment of both parents either through present or past discussions. 

The accompanying letter reports the purpose of the study and the use of the returns. 

PLEASE FILL OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO THE RESEARCH OFFICE. 

A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. The postage will be paid by the Research Office. 

This questionnaire is answered by: ~J Father □ Mother □ Both Parents 

1 y° u known ***“*« withdrawal that this action was being considered by your son or daughter? 

j — | Yes, for several weeks or more [ | Yes, for several days 

,7~j Only at time of withdrawal Q Only after withdrawal was complete 

2. Did you have a part in the consideration of the decision (by letter, by phone, or fay face to face conversation)? 
es, an active part •— j Consulted before decision, but student 

wish was clear 

i_J No reaI Part until decision was final Not consulted 

Please comment___ 



3. Did college representatives give the student and the home ample assistance at the time of withdrawal? 

L 1 ‘ — ' No — I Limited assistance □ They had no opportunity 

4. Did your son or daughter plan at the time of enrollment to complete undergraduate education at this college’ 

l ~ J Yes a No n Not sure 



S. Do you^as parents feel that your son_or ^daughter derived any benefits from this limited college experience? 



IJ No 



6. Have you as parents been satisfied with the withdrawal? 
H Yes ~] No 



7. Do you as parents want your son or daughter to return to college? 

I — I Yes, desire return | J Oppose return 

8. Does vour son or daughter plan to return to the same college later? 

^ ^ * — Undecided C Has already returned 1 

9. Does vour son or daughter plan to continue college work elsewhere? 

^ es » — I N° — I Undecided f 1 Has already transferred 

If the student has transferred, please name the college 

□ Ful1 ,imc Q Part time 

9a. Does your son or daughter plan some non-college training, e. g. business school, nursing 
or other technical training. 

Yes Q No O Not sure CD Has already begun such training 
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The judgments you have formed through this experience may be valuable to others. Hence, we would appre- 
ciate any comments from you. (Use reverse side.) 
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■ 1 Not sure 

□ Somewhat disappointed 
f ] Indifferent 
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QUESTIONNAIRE E-4 

The Research Office of the Tri-College Study has prepared the following questionnaire for a research project. 
We hope that it will represent the judgment of both parents either through present or past discussions. 

The accompanying letter reports the purpose of the study and the use of the returns. 

PLEASE FILL OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO THE RESEARCH OFFICE. 

A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. The postage will be paid by the Research Office. 



This questionnaire is answered by: □ Father Q Mother □ Both Parents 

1. Was the home notified before the action was taken of any academic status which was unfavorable? 

□ Yes, academic probation □ Yes, warning status □ No 

2. How clear was it to you through grades or a letter from the college that academic work was bringing serious 
problems? 

□ Very clear O Not very clear □ No information 

3. When did you recognize that the academic situation was serious? 

□ For several months j— ] Last 5 or 6 weeks 

□ Last week or two Q Only after final grades 



4. At the time of the withdrawal were college representatives helpful to you as parents, either through con- 
ference or correspondence? 

^ ^ es □ No Q Somewhat 

Comment, if you will. 



I 

1 



1 
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a 

I 
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5. Do you feel that the student made a serious academic effort? 

□ Yes D No □ Nof*u-e 

6 . Do you feel that the influences and environment of the college encouraged seri r. ■ vatvmic work 5 

□ Yes □ No Q Nov sure 

7. Do you feel that the student was committed to higher education as the major opportunity for his life after 
high school years? 

i— ! ^ es No □ Not sure 

8 . Do you as parents feel that college work is of major importance for this young person’s future? 

□ Of major importance Of minor importance □ Unimportant □ Not sure 

9. Have home relationships become strained by this experience? 

□ Yes, seriously £□ Somewhat Z3 No uD Only temporarily 

10. Have relationships in your home community become more difficult for the young person by this experience? 

C Yes Q No Q Somewhat 

11. Have opportunities for further education been affected? 

LJ Yes, seriously Q No Q Somewhat 

12. Will you inform us about the activities of your son or daughter since the withdrawal? If the student has trans- 
ferred, please name the college. . ___ 

CD Pull time □ Part time 

13. The judgments you have formed through this experience may be valuable to others. Hence, we would appre- 
ciate any comments from you. 

Some think that such experience may have constructive value for the individual involved in “waking him up”, 
in bringing new maturity. Some may feel that there are ways through which colleges could anticipate and 
avoid these problems. You may have further judgments. (Use reverse side.) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE F-l 



The Research Office of the Tri-College Study has prepared the following questionnaire for a research project. 
We hope that it will represent the judgment ot both parents either through present or past discussions. 

The accompanying letter reports the purpose of the study and the use of the returns. 

PLEASE FILL OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO THE RESEARCH OFFICE. 

A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. The postage will be paid by the Research Office. 



This questionnaire is answered by: CD Father CD Mother CD Both Parents 

1. Are you satisfied that college officers had the essential facts concerning this problem? 

□ Substantially yes CD Substantially no Q Part of the facts 

2. Are you satisfied that reasonable procedures were used in the consideration of the matter? 

I I Substantially yes Q Substantially no CD In part 

3. At the time of the withdrawal were college representatives helpful to you as parents, either through con- 
ference or correspondence? 

Cl Yes CD No CD Somewhat 

Comment, if you will. 



4. Have home relationships become strained by this experience? 

□ Yes, seriously . Q No □ Only temporarily 

5. Have community relationships become more difficult for the young person by this experience? 

D Yes □ No CD Somewhat 

6. Have opportunities for further education been affected? 

CD Yes, seriously Q No CD Somewhat 

7. The judgments you have formed through this experience may be valuable to others. Hence, we would appre- 
ciate any comments from you. 

Some think that disciplinary actions may have constructive value for the individual involved, in “waking 
him up M , in bringing new maturity. Was there such an effect upon your son or daughter? Were there other 
effects which might help college officials discharge their responsibilities in such issues? (Use reverse 
side.) 
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